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... And they shall beat their swords into ploughshares 


And their spears into pruning-hooks. 


Nation shall not lift up sword against Nation, 
Neither shall they learn War any more. 


Isaiah, II, iv 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


_]T is the desire of the sponsors and editors of NEW OUTLOOK 

that this publication serve as a medium for the clarification of 
problems concerning peace and cooperation among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore be open to the expression of Opinions, 
however diverse, that have that general aim in view. 


NEW OUTLOOK will strive to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the economic, social, and cultural fields that are 
common to all the peoples and countries of the area and could, given 
the elimination of frictions and animosities, flourish and produce an 
ever greater abundance of well-being and happiness. 


The Editorial Board of this publication comprises a board cross- 
section of trends and views, Jewish and Arab, in Israel, and it is 
entirely independent in discharging its task. The views and opinions 
expressed in NEW OUTLOOK by editors and contributors alike are 
their own. The Sponsors of this monthly are in agreement with its 
general aim, but they are not pledged to identify themselves with specific 
ideas expressed in its pages. 
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FROM THE EDITORS 


EW OUTLOOK will devote itself to 
N regional cooperation, to a peaceful and 
constructive solution to the problem of 
Israel-Arab relations, to the integration of 
Israel within the Asian-African world. 

Eighty years ago, the Jewish people began 
to return and to rebuild its ancient National 
Home. The anomaly of the Jewish position 
everywhere, the discrimination and perse- 
cution to which vast numbers of Jews have 
been subjected, made this process inevitable. 

The necessity to rescue the dispersed 
Jewish people, and especially the remnants 
who survived the slaughter of six millions 
by Nazi terror, intensified the urge that 
has actuated Jews to get together to create 
a new economy and society. 

The Jews who devoted themselves to 
this task of rebuilding, sincerely believed 
it possible to do so in friendly cooperation 
with their Arab neighbors. 


HE Arabs, freed forty years ago from 
long centuries of subjugation by the 
Ottomans, and awakened to national con- 
sciousness, had to fight against British rule 
and strove with perseverance for self-de- 
termination, independence, and unhamper- 
ed national development. 


NHAPPILY, these two national move- 

ments clashed. Attempts to establish 
good relations and cooperation failed. 
Misunderstandings, fears, armed outbreaks, 
— all sharpened and deepened the gulf. 
Yet the tenacity with which both peoples 
pursued their aims has proved how deeply 
rooted are their national aspirations. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
Decision of November 29, 1947 to partition 
Palestine into States within an 
Economic Union was followed by an in- 
vasion from neighboring Arab states. This 
war terminated in a very uneasy truce 
between Israel and the Arab states, and 
in the tragedy of hundreds of thousands 
of homeless Arab refugees. Truce viola- 
tions have created a spiral of Feddayun 
raids and retaliations with their climax in 
the Sinai Campaign. 

The present situation gravely en- 
dangers the peoples of the Area and world 
peace. It has become increasingly clear 
that the resort to force is not the means 
whereby relations between peoples can be 
normalized. 


two 


EW OUTLOOK is deeply convinced 
that peace is consistent with the na- 
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tional interests of Jew and Arab alike. It 
sees Israel as part of the fabric of social, 
cultural, and economic development of the 
whole Middle East. It believes that Israel 
can and should be a useful and equal 
member of the family of nations in the 
Area and that the sources of friction can 
and must be eliminated. 

It seeks an equitable and humanitarian 
settlement for the Arab refugees and peace 
with mutual security and benefit between 
Israel and the Arab states. Only a 
firmly established and lasting peace bet- 
ween the Arab states and Israel, a peace 
which would ensure the rightful claims 
of the peoples concerned, can further the 
consummation of their national aspirations. 
Only peace can extricate the peoples of 
the Area from the dangers of Great Power 
rivalry and ensure conditions of free de- 
velopment. To this aim the efforts of 
NEW OUTLOOK will be devoted. 


The essential need of all the people 
in the Area is to live and be at peace 
with their neighbors. The achievement of 
full equality and opportunity for the Arabs 
in Israel as well as for all national groups 
in all countries of the Middle East, which 
this journal will consistently advocate, will 
be facilitated by peace. 


The refugee tragedy demands a 
peaceful and reasonable solution. The 
neighboring Arab lands, too, can gain 
from peace. Tensions and outbreaks only 
make the Middle East more susceptible to 
Big Power interference and contribute an 
element of instability fraught with dangers. 
The Arab Movement for Liberation has 
always had the sympathy of the Jewish Na- 
tional Movement. The aspirations of the Arab 
peoples for complete emancipation would 
be helped rather than hindered by good 
relations with the National Movement of 
the Jews. And within the larger framework 


NEW OUTLOOK 


of Asia and Africa, Israel, with its mixed 
population of European and Afro-Asian 
origin, with its rapid industrialization and 
its scientific potential, could be a very 
useful partner instead of an outsider. 


he is because of considerations such as 
these that NEW OUTLOOK hopes and 
that Arab-Jewish and Afro- 
Asian-Israeli cooperation is possible. It 
will, obviously, not come easily. It has to 
be built. NEW OUTLOOK is a forum 
by and for those who want to consider 
how such cooperation can be developed, 
what obstacles hinder it, how to remove 
these obstacles. The journal has no specific 
solution. It invites serious consideration 
of the problem. It is willing to face the 
grave difficulties and misunderstandings, 
to acknowledge the suffering on both sides 
and the conflicting needs. 

NEW OUTLOOK wants, first of all, 
to create an opportunity for Israelis and 
Arabs, for Asians, Africans, Europeans, 
and Americans, to discuss these problems 
together, to express their apprehensions, to 
submit their suggestions, even to debate 
with each other. It aims to achieve some 
measure of mutual understanding by fa- 
cilitating contacts, clarifying problems, and 
disseminating unbiased information on all 
aspects of the life and culture of the 
peoples involved. 


believes 


HE idea of a publication such as NEW 
OUTLOOK had its origins in the 
“Jewish-Arab Association for Peace and 


Equality.” It is actually being established 


by a group of Jews and Arabs in Israel 
of varied social background and streams 
of thought. It welcomes participation by 
anybody who wishes to support its broad 
purposes. 

Peace in the Middle East today is one 
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of the primary concerns of world opinion. enlighten and clarify this opinion and to 
An objective consideration of this problem, activate it constructively. 

issuing from the Middle East itself, and It is with a sense of dedication to these 
in a language available to a large inter- ends that the first issue of NEW OUT- 
national public, can be an instrument to LOOK goes to press. 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN 
ON ISRAELI—-ARAB RELATIONS 


UR Diskussion steht der Konflikt zwischen Israel und Agypten, — ein 
kleines und unwichtiges Problem, werdet Ihr denken. Wir haben gréssere 
Sorgen. So ist es aber nicht. Wenn es sich um Wahrheit und Gerechtigkeit 
handelt, gibt es nicht die Unterscheidung zwischen kleinen und grossen Prob- 
lemen. Denn die allgemeinen Gesichtspunkte, die das Handeln der Menschen 
betreffen, sind unteilbar. Wer es in kleinen Dingen mit der Wahrheit nicht 
ernst nimmt, dem kann man auch in grossen Dingen nicht vertrauen... 


* * * 


HE matter under discussion is the Israeli-Egyptian conflict, a small and 
unimportant problem, as some might suppose. There are greater 
worries than this. This, however, is not so. When the issue is one of Truth 
and Justice, there can be no differentiating between small problems and great 
ones. For the general viewpoints on human behaviour are indivisible. People 
who fail to regard the truth seriously in small matters, cannot be trusted in 
matters that are great. 


Excerpt from Albert Einstein's last statement, 
April, 1955, published here for the first time 
through the kindness of Helen Dukas, Professor 
Einstein’s secretary. 
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WHY NEW OUTLOOK 


by 


MICHAEL ASSAF 


EVER, it would appear, has civi- 

lized humanity been subjected to so 
crying a contradiction as that in which 
it lives today. Never, in the past, has it 
been so united physically through techno- 
logical achievement and common scientific 
outlook. Never has it been so nearly one 
in the mode of its daily life and general 
struggle for existence as it is in our time. 
Yet the disrupting hatred of man for 
man, of nation for nation in the vastness 
of human society has not abated. There 
is neither more nor less of it than there 
always has been. 

One must neither lament this fact nor 
sermonize over it. To whom, indeed, may 
we preach ? Who in this world does not 
bear some portion of the guilt, however 
minute, for this state of affairs ? The 
human breed, for all its races and colors, 
its merits and its shortcomings, is one. 
The merit of one, infinitesimal part, is 
the merit of all mankind. Thus, too, its 
shortcomings. 

From the earliest beginnings of human 
society there has been a continuous pro- 
cess of mutual influence and ennoble- 
ment between individuals, nations, races, 
and continents. Yet withal conflict and 
animosity, —- ome may even stress, the 
very need for conflict and animosity — 
have been part and parcel of reality, of , 
the living substance of the world we 
live in. 





MICHAEL ASSAF, a teacher by profession, 
has resided in Israel since 1920. Since 1927, 
an expert on Middle East affairs for the Hebrew 
Labor Daily Davar, he also edits the Histadrut’s 
Arab language weekly, Hakikat al-Amr, and is 


editor-in-chief of the Arab language daily 
Al-Yom. In 1952 he undertook to edit the 
Histadrut’'s pedagogical bi-weekly in Arabic, 


Sada el-Tarbiyah. As an orientalist of note, he 
has published in Hebrew two volumes on “The 
History of the Arabs in Palestine (636—1876)” 
etc. In Arabic he has published “One Hundred 
Years of Jewish History (1840—1939)”. 


It was after millenia of aspiring and 


struggle by the Prophets of all peoples, 
and solely because of technological ad- 
vances that simultaneously carry with them 
a promise of redemption and the threat 
of destruction, that the first political in- 
stitution arose with the object of uniting 
the states of this world. 

This organization is insecure, weak, 
and powerless, — an infant. It is the issue 
of an unstable pregnancy, of long dura- 
tion and frequently disturbed by the fear- 
ful venom of hatred that has ever threa- 
tened to engulf mankind. 


Yet it is here, and its very presence 
s the concrete embodiment of the new 
goal that men have set for themselves: 
henceforth they must summon up their 
available and latent powers to nurture 
the healthy development of this institu- 
tion, still in its infancy, the United Na- 
tions, which contains within itself the 
promise of one day becoming the world’s 
genuine, supreme, International Authority. 

It was inevitable that this age of tre- 
mendous technological progress should 
witness the collapse of the most perilous 
accumulation of human hatred modern 
times have known — the enslavement of 
peoples and races by a small number of 
nations that presumed to set themselves 
up as masters supreme over the others. 

Imperialism has indeed collapsed, even 
though here and there it lingers on, fight- 
ing a rearguard action, and its ultimate 
decline is imminent. 

Hence, even though the world has not 
emancipated itself from other, newer forms 
of subjugation, even though the former 
type may yet appear reincarnate in a new 
guise, the present stage in mankind’s 


struggle along the road to union and 
unity is of decisive importance. 

So it is at this stage, that every 
Asian must come to grips with the in- 
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feriority complex that has nurtured and 
supported the flood of hatred that now 
celebrates, as it were, its great triumph 
on the ruins of imperialism. 

Asians have no cause to regard their 
former rulers with any sense of infe- 
riority. 

The great peoples of China and India, 
as well as those other peoples of Asia 
who brought forth from their midst Ju- 
daism, Christianity, and Islam, — what 
reason have they to contemplate with any 
awareness of inadequacy that splendid 
culture created in Europe over a period 
of 2500 years and in recent generations 
in the Western Hemisphere as well ? 


The problem is not one of organic de- 
ficiency but of retardation in time — and 
that alone! The people of Japan have 
demonstrated conclusively that it is a 
situation which several decades, no more, 


~_ 


suffice to overcome. The Jewish people, 
originating in Asia, has proved in its 
European and American dispersion that 
there is practically no field or branch of 
cultural endeavor in which the Asian is 
incapable of achieving pinnacles of accom- 
plishment. In the very near future, the 
peoples of China and of India will un- 
doubtedly reach the summits of scientific 
and industrial prowess already attained by 
Europeans and Americans. 

We find ourselves today on the 
threshold of a new period in_ history. 
The age of national subjugations is be- 
hind us; we stand at the portals of a 
grand age of liberty. Let us then, uniting 
and consolidating the creative powers of 
the human race, embark upon a new era 
of accomplishment for the greater good 
and prosperity of the millions of men on 
the face of this earth who thirst for a 
finer and juster life. 





— 


SUB JUDICE 


A° this issue goes to press a momentuous court trial heavily fraught with im- 
plications is being held in Israel. The incident that led to this trial is one that 


came as a grave shock to the Israeli public: the shooting and killing of forty-nine 
Arab citizens, men, women, and children, on the day the Sinai Campaign was 
launched (October 29, 1956), when a detail of the Isracli Mishmar Ha-G’vul 
(Frontier Police) was putting into effect a curfew that had been imposed a short 
while before on the Arab villages adjoining the frontier with Jordan. 


On November 12, 1956, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion denounced the 
bloodshed at Kafr Kassim which, he declared, struck at the most sacred values of 
Jewry and of humanity as a whole. The Members of the Knesset honored the 
memory of the victims by rising. 

Eleven men have been brought to trial by a Court Martial by the Government 
of Israel for the perpetration of this act. 


The Editors of NEW OUTLOOK, like the Knesset of Israel, view this trial 
with the utmost gravity and sense of responsibility. In view, however, of the fact 
that the matter is still svb judice, they will refrain from voicing or publishing any 
opinion until the trial is concluded and the Court’s decision made public. 
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THE TROUBLED AREA 


Dangers and Promises of Nationhood 


by 


ALFRED BONNE 


T would be difficult to find among 

the underdeveloped regions of the 
world one offering such an _ incessant 
sequel of political and military crises, of 
restlessness, disorders and clashes, as the 
Middle East. The events of the last few 
months do not give much kope that the 
sources of trouble will soon be removed. 
Most observers agree that the tension will 
continue for a long time to come. The 
reassuring features are indeed few. 

The urge for national fulfillment and 
independence has given most Middle Eas- 
tern countries an opportunity to adopt 
techniques of political warfare well able 
to compete in their crudeness and in 
their disregard of conventional forms of 
international relations with the worst per- 
formances of the Cold War. Breaking 
commitments has become a routine matter. 
There is far-reaching indifference to hu- 
man suffering as long as the latter does 
not promote nationalist ends; if it does 
promote them, suffering may even be 
cultivated and glorified. In accordance 
with the scale of values in the new na- 
tionalist credos, the significance and ur- 
gency of reconstruction projects that fail 
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ALFRED BONNE is professor of economics at 
the Hebrew University and Dean of the Eliezer 
Kaplan School of Economics and Social Science, 
Jerusalem. In Israel since 1925, he has written 
and lectured exhaustively, both here and abroad, 
on economic and related problems. His writings 
include “The Economic Development of the 
Middle East,” “State and Economics in the 
Middle East,” “Problems and Prospects of Un- 
developed Countries,” ‘‘Palastina, Land und 
Wirtschaft,” “Der Neue Orient.” Professor 
Bonne has been visiting Professor at Columbia 
University, New York, and at Dropsie College. 
In 1950 he was a member of the Second Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 


to add to a nation’s glory are belittled or 
ignored; the execution of such projects 
is delayed or annulled. 


TILL, it would be wrong to yield 

to the feeling of fatalism or despair 
which easily overcomes the student of 
the Area’s recent history. The situation 
is complex and does not easily lend itself 
to adequate analysis within the limited 
space of an article. Yet we might obtain 
a better perspective if we distinguished 
between two kinds of trends and events : 
those of a patently transient character and 
those which present themselves as long- 
range phenomena. 


The following classification lists these 
phenomena by the criterion of their pro- 
bable persistence. 


Transient or acute problems: 


(1) The Cold War and the consequent 
wooing of Middle Eastern countries. 
(2) The internal imbalance in Oriental 
societies following the social and 


economic revolutions since the First 
World War. 


(3) The rise of new loyalties and 
international groupings among the East- 
ern nations. 

(4) Changes in control and ownership of 
international concessions and traffic 
arteries, 


(5) The displacement of the majority of 
the Arab population of Palestine and 
the dislocation of communications 
following the Arab-Israeli war of 
1948. 


Long-range trends and events: 


(1) The availability of immense oil 


resources and subsequently of large 
means deriving from the expansion 
of oil production in parts of the 
Area, 

(2) The very low level of the economic 
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THE TROUBLED AREA  d 


and 


social functioning 
countries in the Area, 

(3) The impact of the new technical age 

on a largely pre-industrial civilization, 
an impact promoted and strengthened 
by the new interest of the West in 
the Area. 

(4) The effect of the establishment of the 

State of Israel. 

This listing may not be exhaustive 
and it would be possible to add or elabo- 
rate on specific developments in some 
areas. The classification might be more 
detailed. Yet it seems sufficient to serve 
as a point of departure for an appraisal 
of the major trends and events. 

We tend to regard the transient or 
acute problems as being less persistent 
and having more chances for solution 
than the long-range issues. This need 
not necessarily be so. Some of the former 
are not easily coped with. Among the 
short-term, transient problems, we may 
include those phenomena in the Middle 
East situation which have developed from 
experiences new to Middle Eastern peo- 
ples, such as modern warfare, or the 
struggle with old established powers for 
freedom. Even nations emotionally more 
stable than those living in the Middle 
East would have been disturbed by some 
of these experiences. Perhaps the most 
disturbing element in the new situation 
has been the ever-present sense of frus- 
tration, provoked by the discrepancy bet- 
ween reality and the various levels of 
social organization. 


of most 


As long as the feeling of frustration 
could be related to the presence of foreign 
administrations, there was _ self-evident 
reason for discontent. This major cause 
of grievance was removed, in part before, 
and, in part, after the end of World 
War II. No foreign factor could then 
restrict freedom of action of the new 
national governments in the sphere of 
internal administration, nor could it pre- 
vent them from attacking the deep-rooted 
deficiencies in the field of economic and 
social organization. 


| me with the removal of foreign con- 
trol, only one of the elements con- 
ducive to a lack of internal balance was 
eliminated. 

Additional obstacles have remained to 


challenge an aspiring nation to this day. 
Nearly all of the problems indicated 
have a positive and negative aspect: they 
present not inconsiderable obstacles to any 
rapid advance along the road to free 
national existence, but they alse provide 
a promise of progress and fulfillment 
when confronted with a sense of pro- 
portion and responsibility. In fact, some: 
of the new developments, such as the 
cooperation offered by more developed 
countries, and the discovery of the ama- 
zing mineral wealth that abounds in the 
Area, are far from having been fully 
recognized for the potential effect they 
can exert. 

Whatever the heritage of frustration 
and whatever the impediments to the 
exploitation of the Area’s opportunities, 
the presence of these new factors cons- 
titutes a new frontier for the Middle 
East, and in particular for those countries. 
directly affected by their operation. 

Never before have there existed si- 
multaneously such danger of local and 
global explosions and such prospects for 
economic and social advance in a region 
known for its appalling degree of pro- 
tracted destitution. This prospect far ex- 
ceeds the progress once obtained on a 
small scale through a limited flow of 
foreign capital lent under questionable 
conditions. In the 19th century — and 
again, later —- the Middle East saw the 
arrival of experts from Europe who con- 
ducted experiments in new methods of 
agricultural and industrial production and 
established certain new enterprises. Yet 
these activities concerned only a small 
segment of Oriental society. In our day, 
a development potential for material and 


social progress on a broad front has become 
manifest. 


In general, it is much easier to appraise 
the prospects and weaknesses confronting ar 
area in the field of economic develop- 
ment than it is to gauge the potential 
course of political movements and trends. 
The following appraisal thus deals pri- 
marily with factors in the economic 
sphere. 


HE Middle East is one of the vast 
underdeveloped expanses of the world,. 





a 
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and many of the prospects and deficien- 
cies which mark underdeveloped areas are 
also in evidence in the Middle East. 
Complicated as the problems of immediate 
betterment are, long-term development 
prospects appear much improved for the 
following reasons : 
(1) Results of advance in scientific 
research and applied techniques made in 
Western countries during recent generations 
have become available to the Middle East 
in the field of manufacturmg, in agrtcul- 
tural production, and in transportation. 
Improvement in crop rotation and cultiva- 
tion methods, progress in seed and plant 
selection, and the fight against diseases 
have effected substantial increases in yields 
per unit of land and labor. New concepts 
and innovations, particularly in irrigation 
development, such as the century storage 
principle in Egypt, advances in dam 
engineering and in modern drainage 
techniques, all these have opened new 
vistas for the addition of large irrigated 
areas in Ivaq, Iran, Egypt, Syria, Turkey 
and Israel, 
(2) These changes depend upon the 
availability of large sums of capital. The 
procpects for financing such projects in the 
Middle Eastern countries were formerly 
quite small, Today, owing to the fabulous 
rise in the Area's oil output and to new 
concepts of international economic and 
financial relations, huge amounts of capital 
have become available for the implemen- 
tation of development projects. By applying 
jointly modern techniques in land develop- 
ment and large available capital funds, a 
major change will be effected in the 
resources at the Area's disposal. The areas 
concerned comprise millions of acres in 
Egypt, Turkey, Iran and Iraq and less 
extensive but nevertheless substantial areas 
in other countries concerned. 


The hitherto prevailing ratio of arable 

land to population in the Middle East will 
thus be substantially modified. Calculations 
of production potentials based on the 
posstble expansion of cultivated land lead 
to the conclusion that demand and pro- 
duction can be well-balanced for the Area 
as a whole, notwithstanding the position of 
overpopulated Egypt, which ha: difficulty 
in maintaining its excess population. 
(3) New interest of the developed 
countries of the world in the destiny of 
the Area and its improved status in world 
affairs have become ar additional factor in 
accelerating its development. This interest 
is reflected in a continous flow of funds, 
goods, knowledge, and missions to the 
Area; it is certainly the most spectacular 
change in its status since the Middle Ages 
and is yet far from having reached its 
climax. 





NEW OUTLOOK 


In contrast with these prospects on 
the economic and social scene, the follow- 
ing significant impediments and limi- 
tations tend to slow down or even to 
prevent economic progress : 

(1) Nationalist emotions consume a 

disproportionate amount of the energy and 

volition needed to overcome all the genuine 
obstacles to healthy economic and social 
development in Oriental countries, 

Numerous projects and offers of help to 

carry out development programs have been 

rejected because of rivalries and apprehen- 
sions about preserving the complete in- 
dependence of the country concerned. 

(2) The power of religions and of social 

tradition, which up to the recent past have 

frequently proved a grave obstacle to 
economic advance, though it has waned to 
some extent, has mot ceased to exert its 
influence. Its effect is persistent because of 
its deep roots in the fundamental beliefs 
of a society which does not yet share the 
Western mind’s appraisal of change as the 
most powerful means of progress and 
the Western concept of progress as being 
primarily a characteristic of worldly life, 
Despite the impact of social and 
economic revolutions since World War I on 
the thinking of the Oriental peoples and 
on the measure of their stability, the 
majority of the populations in the Middle 

East consist of observing Moslems, In 

ducements and urges towards material 

achievements which mundane Western 
philosophies and religions have imparted 
to their adherents are lacking in the 

Moslem religious tradition. 


(3) It stands to reason that so different 
an approach to issues of “ultimate” values 
also has its analogies in other spheres of 
thought and intellectual life, Rationality, 
i, @., the detached scientific observation and 
analysis of nearly all phenomena of life, 
has been a feature of Western spiritual 
development since the Renaissance; it hat 
contributed enormously to the spread of 
modern economic development because it 
has made possible the calculability of many 
economic reactions and events along lines 
of economically and legally rational 
behaviour. Economic intererts, in the modern 
sense, strive everywhere towards a prior 
calculation of prospects and towards the 
removal of all those hindrances — legal, 
psychological, and others — which hamper 
the free dispoul of goods and services, 
and, certainly, a free flow of ideas. 
This rationality has been achieved in 
most Western societies. The situation is 
still very different in Oriental countries. 
Here, the spread of rationality has been 
barred either by rigid religious tradition 
or by an excess of sterile emotionalism 
which finds particularly favorable conditions 
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THE TROUBLED AREA ll 


in the present phases of renascent Arab 
nationhood. 

(4) Here we find also one of the reasons 
for the continuous existence of the problem 
of the Arab refugees and the hostility of 
the Arab countries to Israel. 


T is one of the basic facts of the 

Middle East situation in our decade 
that Israel has not been integrated poli- 
tically and economically into the region. 
The deadlock in the relations between 
Israel and its neighbors, which has per- 
sisted for nine years, deteriorated in 1957 
to a state of open hostility. The already 
existing frictions, fed from entirely dif- 
ferent sources, such as the East-West 
conflict and the attempts of some of 
the Western powers to protect their in- 
terests in the Area, have thus been aug- 
mented by another source of grave 
trouble. 


The argument for a peaceful co-exis- 
tence of Jews and Arabs has been pre- 
sented time and again. The Jews original- 
ly came from the great Asian continent. 
Individual Jews have played a remarkable 
part in the history of Western civilization. 
They have been pioneers in many civili- 
zing movements and in many struggles 
for liberty. Their intense desire is to 
establish an enlightened, progressive com- 
monwealth of their own in Israel for 


their own salvation and they firmly be- 
lieve that it will be to the benefit of 
their neighbors. They are anxious, insofar 
as it lies within their power, to make 


their contribution to the reconstruction 
of the East. 

This East, on the other hand, after 
generations of stagantion, needs scientific 
planning and economic development ; 
its peoples require greatly improved forms 


of political and social organization. 


The renascence of Israel could thus 
be of great influence on the efforts of 
the Area towards its economic and 
social reconstruction. Where an_ indivi- 
dual’s endeavors must fail to make an 
impression because of their small size, 
the efforts of a rejuvenated nation endow- 
ed with the rich experience of many 
lands are apt to demonstrate the effects 
of operational insight, productive capital 
investment, entrepreneurial spirit, and 
imaginative approaches to issues of social 
change. 


Enough has been said before to avoid 
creating the impression that their reali- 
zation is an easy task. A further article 
will discuss the specific problems connected 
with the implementation of such a broad 
program of development. 











HANDS PROFFERED IN FRIENDSHIP 
by 
DR. NAHUM GOLDMAN 


President of the World Jewish Congress 
and of the World Zionist Organization 


An appeal to the leaders of the Arab world to “end the 
destructive character of their policies and to accept the hand 
of friendship and co-operation which Israel and the Jewish 
people have offered again and again in the past” was made 
by Dr. Nahum Goldmann at the outset of his opening 
address to the World Executive of the World Jewish Con- 


gress, attended by delegates 
overseas countries, which met 
May 2. 


from twenty European and 
in London from April 29 to 


The following are excerpts from this address. 


r ROM this platform, representing Jewish 
communities the world over, I call upon 
the leaders of the Arab world to be guided 
by wisdom rather than by emotions, by fore- 
bearance rather than by intolerance, by 
goodwill rather than hatred. If the conflict 
between the Arab States and Israel is allow- 
ed to continue and to spread, the result 
will be disastrous for both parties. They 
might destroy each other, as Semitic peoples 
fighting each other have in the past. Are 
Arab statesmen not able to realize what 
even formal relations and, beyond that, 
friendship and close cooperation expressing 
itself in political association, in social, cul- 
tural, and economic partnership, could mean 
for their peoples and for the Middle East 
as a whole? I am certain that nothing 
could inspire the Jewish people the world 
over more than to throw itself with all its 
material and intellectual resources into such 
a partnership with the Arab world, to re- 
shape the Middle East as one of the new 
centers of world civilization. 


..The present conflict between Jews and 
Arabs is in contradiction with the historical 
record of the Jewish and Arab peoples and 
is in conflict with their true interests. Our 
people has had many encounters in the past 
with nations throughout the world. But, gene- 
rally speaking, there is no better record 


than that of our relations with the Arab 
and Moslem world in centuries past*. 

Is it really necessary that the emergence 
of the State of Israel should break up this 
tradition of Moslem-Jewish friendship ? 
Despite all the statements made by some 
Arab leaders and despite the record of 
others, I refuse to accept the inevitability of 
such a conflict. Arab and Jewish natio- 
nalism emerged almost simultaneously. 
Whilst Arab peoples were gaining their po- 
litical independence, the Jewish people 
established the State of Israel. The lesson 
of this development in history is that Arabs 
and Jews are meant to co-exist just as they 
were able to live together in friendship 
through long stretches of the past. As far 
as the Arabs are concerned, the problem is 
chiefly psychological. It depends on their 
willingness to recognize the existence of Is- 
rael and upon their readiness to live with 
Israel. I do not underestimate the questions 
which remain to be settled: the refugee 
problem; the problem of boundaries and 
Jerusalem. But the old saying ‘where there 
is a will there is a way’ was never as valid 
as with regard to Arab-Israel relations. 





* Dr. Goldman here refers to the Golden 
Age of Arab-Jewish cooperation in Spain 
and other countries during certain periods of 
the Middle Ages. 
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..Be wise and generous enough not to 
begrudge that minute fraction of the vast 
Middle East that is Israel to a people perse- 
cuted for centuries, to a people which has 
paid for its homelessness and the lack of a 
State of its own throughout its history, and 
which, within memory of our generation, 
had to sacrifice six million, one third of its 
men, women and children, because they 
were persecuted and had nowhere to go. 


.. he Middle East, will remain the Num- 
ber One problem on the agenda of internatio- 
nal politics for many years to come. There 
is no region in the world more explosive 
than the Middle East and events of the 
last few months have shown how easily 
a world conflagration might start from this 
area. It is this potential danger which gives 
some hope that the Great Powers and world 
public opinion may now be awakening to the 
perils of the Middle East situation which 
have their main source in the unsettled 
Arab-Israeli relations. I believe that none 
of the Great Powers of today wants a 
world conflict and that the leaders of both 
the East and the West begin to realize 
that it is not only their moral duty, but 
also in their interest to bring about an 
Arab-Israeli settlement. As matters stand 
today, relaxation in the Middle East can be 


obtained only by an agreement between 
the two power blocs to keep this area out 
of the cold war. Is it too much to hope that 
they will also realize that it is not in the 
interest of either of the two power groups 
to play one part of the Middle East against 
the other, or to engage in an arms race 
and thus to increase the explosive character 
of the Middle East region ? 


Should not the East and the West leave 
the peoples uf the Middle East alone, give 
them a chance to develop their countries, 
to agree among themselves, not to regard 
these nations as puppets played off one 
against the other, with the net result that 
world peace remains at the point of a 
needle ? And would it not be in conso- 
nance with the dignity and the historical 
record of the peoples of the Middle East, 
both of Israel and the Arab States, not to 
wait until the Big Powers impose a settle- 
ment over their heads, but to take them- 
selves the initiative to reach an agreement 
on their relations, to decide to stay out and 
to be kept out of staged rivalries, and to 
apply and deploy their resources and man- 
power to the creative and peaceful deve- 
lopment of their countries, in cooperation 
with each other and with the world beyond 
the Mediterranean ? 








THE ARAB MINORITY IN ISRAEL 


by 
ABDUL AZIZ ZU’BI 


HE Arab Minority of Israel is part 
T of the Palestine Arab nation and of 
the Arab peoples distributed throughout 
the various Arab states, some of which 
bound the state of Israel north, east, and 
south. Dividing this Arab minority from 
the Arab peoples is a new frontier, crea- 
ted when the State of Israel was estab- 
lished nine years ago; and the distance 
between them is generally only a few 
kilometers. Sometimes this frontier cuts 
across a village, so that its eastern half 
is Arab territory and its western half 
Israeli. 

Only a minority of the Palestine Arab 
nation live in Israel. The remainder of 
this people are dispersed as refugees 
without land or country in Lebanon, Sy- 
ria. Jordan, and the Gaza Strip. 

There is hardly an Israel Arab family 
that has no relatives in the neighboring 
countries. A strong mutual concern for 
each other’s fate exists between them and, 
as circumstances dictate, is expressed by 
their common joys and sorrows. One need 
but listen to Arabic broadcasts from 
Kol Israel (“The Voice of Israel’) and 
to the ‘Announcements of Listeners to 
their Relatives” featured by the Arab 
broadcasting stations, to hear Israel Arabs 
inform their relatives in the neighboring 
countries of the death of the head of a 
family, of the birth of a son, of marria- 
ges, and other domestic events, in order 
to appreciate the strength of their mutual 
attachment. Every important event in 
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ABDUL AZIZ ZU’BI, 30, a resident of Naza- 
reth and prominent in Israel Arab circles, comes 
of an old, widely-branched Moslem family of 
Nazareth and eastern Galilee. He was among 
the organizers of the Arab-Jewish Conference 
for Peace and Equality, held at Haifa in the 
middle of September, 1956, and is a Secretary 
of the Arab-Jewish Association for Peace and 
Equality. 


Israel or in the Arab countries arouses 
a deep interest on the other side of the 
Line. The ties between Israeli Arabs and 
their relatives outside link together the 
different sections of the Palestine Arab 
nation now to be found throughout the 
Arab countries. 


It is this dispersion of the Palestine 
Arabs that has made of their problem 
an all-Arab problem, and has caused the 
Arab states, despite their contradictions 
and differences of opinion, to become 
more or less united in their approach to 
the question of Israel. 


The mutual bond between all these 
people is that of a language, culture, his- 
tory, religion, and their common destiny. 
Historic processes and the nature of in- 
ternational relations have led today to in- 
creased interdependence among peoples. 
Small wonder, then, that the conscious- 
ness of a common destiny for the Arab 
nations has developed so strongly and be- 
come the decisive factor in the life of the 
Arab masses. How much the more so may 
one understand the spiritual attachment 
of the Arab minority of Israel to the Arab 
nations in general, and in particular, to 
its own people — from which it was sepa- 
rated but ten years ago, with the barrier 
of only a few kilometers between them. 

These basic facts must be remembered 
on inquiring into the connection, degree 
of attachment, and the mutual influences 
between this Arab minority and the Jewish 
nation with whom it lives in one state. 
The importance of this problem and its 
significance transcend by far the limits of 
any domestic problem of the State. 

Situated in the Middle East, Israel 1s 
surrounded by Arab countries. This is an 
immutable, permanent reality. Clearly, the 
life of the Arab minority in Israel and 
its relations with the Jewish nation, will 
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THE ARAB MINORITY IN ISRAEL 


exemplify, for better or worse, the rela- 
tions between the State of Israel and the 
Jewish people, on the one hand, and the 
Arab states and peoples on the other. The 
experience acquired in Israel will deter- 
mine success or failure in establishing 
Israeli-Arab relations throughout the Area. 

The foregoing has not been meant to 
ascribe decisive importance to transient 
phenomena, the fruit of hostilities and 
tensions. The latter, for all the deep 
traces they leave, will vanish with the 
return of tranquility and stability. What 
we are primarily concerned with here is 
the more permanent frame of relations 
between the State of Israel and the Arab 
minority, for they will, as already stated, 
serve as a prototype of relations between 
both these nations in the Area. 


U NFORTUNATELY, in its dealing with 
the Arab minority, the State of Israel has 
ignored this point of view. The natural 
attachment of Israel Arabs to the rest of 
the Palestine Arab nation and to the Arab 
peoples in general, instead of serving as 
the basis for a planned, judicious policy 
striving to foster amongst the Arab citi- 
zens a sense of belonging, of security, and 
stability, became the basis of an organized 
regime of suspicion and distrust which re- 
gatded the Arab minority as an “internal 
danger” if not as “the enemy within.” 
This approach, while not preventing the 
partial economic absorption of the Arabs, 
has resulted in complete failure to achieve 
their spiritual integration. 


The Arab community benefits from 
the young state’s accomplishments in the 
social and economic fields, as for example, 
the compulsory education law (notwith- 
standing defects in curriculum and the 
shortage of qualified teachers); the effi- 
cient medical services, hitherto unmatched 
in the Middle East; the national insurance 
law and mutual assistance funds not yet 
effective in countries older and wealthier 
than Israel; universal suffrage, and many 
other rights and privileges. 


But precisely this democratic quality 
of the state renders the Arab citizen more 
Sensitive to cases of discrimination, 


and these are not lacking. 
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[ISCRIMINATION is felt daily by 

Arabs in the restrictions imposed on 
freedom of movement throughout the 
country; in the military administration of 
the Arab populated areas; in the denial 
of unrestricted membership in the Gene- 
ral Federation of Labor, the Histadrut 
(only trade unions are open to Arab 
workers); in the exclusion of Arab wor- 
kers from the general labor exchanges — 
a situation which forces them into un- 
organized and cheap labor and results - 
usualiy in their being forced off the job 
by pickets from the labor exchange; in 
the failure to include the Arab villages in 
national development projects, such as 
water supply, planning, electrification, 
and credit extensions. (Only 10% of the 
Arab villages in Israel benefit by paved 
roads, electrical power, and water supply 
lines). 

However, if some partial advances in 
these fields can be pointed to, the ba- 
lance sheet has been utterly unfavorable 
in the area of spiritual integration. 


This has not been the result of diffe- 
rences in language, culture, or way of 
life, which naturally exist. It is due to 
a lack of planning by the State for afford- 
ing aid to the Arab intellectuals — not 
even to those graduated from the secon- 
dary schools set up by the State, — and 
for creating conditions conducive to cultural 
national development. 


Under these circumstances, the Arab 
intellectuals of the country have become 
totally dependent on the Arab peoples, 
with whom it keeps up connections by 
listening to their radio broadcasts. The 
educated Arab citizen of Israel absorbs 
from these broadcasts Arab culture, lite- 
rature, poetry, and music. 


Hundreds of educated Arabs listen 
avidly to broadcasts of the poetry of the 
exiled Iraqi poct El-Sawahiri, living to- 
day in Damascus. They copy down his 
poems, discuss them in the villages. 


Music lovers in the towns anticipate 
impatiently the first Thursday in every 
month to hear the renowned “Um- 
Quithum” from Cairo, who sings verses 
from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, the 
songs of Abdul Wahab, and others. 
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And should a book of Taha Hussein 
reach Israel, it is passed in turn from 
hand to hand, from house to_ house, 
from town to town. The Arab community 
must satisfy its spiritual hunger with 
sustenance from abroad. 


ET, another situation is conceivable in 

which the Arab intellectual class of 
Israel would not have to remain as passive 
listeners to Arab broadcasts from abroad, 
but would themselves create new cultural 
values representing in a way a fusion of 
Arab and Jewish culture, and through 
the latter introducing international cul- 
tural values into their native Arab culture. 
Nor would this need to be a thing im- 
posed through lack of alternative. It 
could be an original creation, like sweet 
waters rising from a well. 

But the Arab intellectuals of Israel 
cannot reach such a stage with their own 
resources. They require encouragement and 
other circumstances. The emotional life of 
the Arab citizen of Israel today is a welter 
of opposites and contradictions, and he is 
ridden by the fear that this condition 
will be perpetuated. He is most sensitive 
to whatever happens in the State of Israel 
and in the Arab states. This lack of 
peace, this state of tension and the 
absence of any prospects for peace in the 
near future grieves him doubly. 


He suffers more than the Arab in 
the Arab states and more than the Jew 
in the State of Israel. Thus be clings to 
anything which promises tranquillization 
and Jewish-Arab rapprochement. 


T HE Israel Arab minority hailed with 
pride the decision of the Egyptian 
government to nationalize the Suez Canal. 
It welcomed the decision of the Govern- 
ment of Israel not to interfere in the 
conflict over the ownership of the canal. 
It considered justified Israel’s claims to 
free passage in the canal. It hoped that 
Gamal Abd-el-Nasser would be ready 
to take this minor step and thus liquidate 
one of the major factors in the tension 
between Israel and Egypt. 


Yet the Arab community of Israel 
was shocked and sorely disappointed by 
the Sinai Campaign, in which it saw an 


NEW OUTLOOK 


attempt to solve the problem by force, 
It was particularly shocked by the fact 
that the Campaign served as a prologue 
to the Franco-British invasion of Egypt 
with its subsequent loss of many lives 
and widespread destruction of property. 

Every Arab in Israel, saw in the in- 
vasion an attempt to restore to colonia-| 





lism lost positions and to throw back the 
Arab national movement in its struggle 
for political and economic independence, 
He was happy over the failure of the. 
invasion and he deeply regretted its juxta- 
position to the Sinai campaign. i 

The opposition to the Sinai Campaign 
was strengthened by the tragedy of Kafr) 
Kassim, in which 49 peaceful citizens, 
including women and children fell vic. 
tims to a misconceived and foully exe. 
cuted act of murder which the entire) 


State condemned for the abomination it 
was. 


The aspiration of Israel’s Arab minority) 
to a just peace is both sincere and power-| 
ful because only therein does it find assu- 
rance of its very existence, equality of 
rights and future. Its hope is that both 
national movements, the Arab and the 
Jewish, will find a common language’ 
based on mutual respect for each other's 
free existence and the right of each to 
self-determination. No power in the world) 
today can stand in the path of the Arab) 
Liberation Movement, nor can it shake 
the fact of the Jewish nation’s existence 
in the Area. Both sides must acknow-. 
ledge these elementary rights, which by 
now are incontrovertible facts. Any at 
tempt of either to threaten the other’ 
right to exist by resorting to force o 
through participation in intrigues planned 
by outside agencies, whose aim is to pet 
petuate the conflict and foment hatred, 
is bound to fail. The events of the past 
year taught the hard lesson that peace 
cannot be won through war. 


RE the conflicts between both nations, 

between Jew and Arab, between th 
Zionist movement and the Arab Natio 
Liberation movements eternal and nso) 
luble ? i 


The Zionist movement will be asses 
sed in the Arab world, for better 
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for worse, by the degree of direct and 
indirect influence it wields upon it, by 
the measure of harm or the scope of the 
benefits it brings. 

If Jewish immigration to Israel is to 
involve expansion and the annexation of 
more territory at the expense of the Arab 
states, or if it will entail the expropriation 
of lands belonging to the Arabs within 
the State, it will of necessity arouse oppo- 
sition to itself as a hostile movement 
intent upon assailing the rights and cur- 
tailing the possibilities of the Arab 
peoples for development. 

On the other hand, if the Zionist 
movement, which seeks to solve the prob- 
lem of the Jewish people, will carry out 
its tasks in a manner not imperiling the 
aspirations of the Arab peoples, if its 
activities will bring more culture, science 
and progress into the Area, there are many 
within the Arab national movements who 
will welcome and cooperate with it. 


A twofold duty devolves upon the 
Zionist movement and the State of Israel: 
Israel must dovetail with the Arab States, 
must face East, to Asia. The Zionist 
movement must educate the Jewish immi- 
grant, before he reaches Israel, to the 
fact that he is coming to the East, to live 
with Eastern peoples and, above all, with 
the Arab nations. 


The State of Israel cannot hope to 
live alone, as no other State can. It must 
pursue a line of neutralism, at the very 
least, if it cannot join forces in aid of 
the liberation movements of the Arab 
and Asian peoples. 


On the other hand, the Arab states 
must see Israel as an accomplished fact 
in the Area and as a potential partner, 
since fate has ordained that both must . 
live together. 


The State of Israel must understand 
that the Arab minority in its midst can 
be the natural, firm bridge to understand- 
ing with the other peoples of the Area. 


It is the Israel Arab community that 
can transmit the social and cultural values 
of the two peoples from the one to the 
other, can act as the meeting point for 
friendship, for economic and commercial 
cooperation, for the joint exploitation of 
natural resources to the benefit of both. 

It is a duty to strengthen this bridge to 
peace between both peoples. Israel must 
invest in the Arab minority more than has 
been invested till now; it must employ 
new methods, implant within it a sense 
of security and stability, release it from 
emotional conflicts and impart strength 
to its belief in its own capacity to be the 
connecting link between both peoples. 











THE MIDDLE EAST IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


by 
DAVID COURTNEY 


ISTORICALLY the Middle East is 

equally part of the Western idea and 
the Eastern idea. The influences of Greece 
and Rome, which have done so much 
to create our modern conception of the 
West, reached the Middle East at an 
early stage. Against that, the influence 
of Persia, itself influenced by the Far 
East, was that of a powerful neighbor. 
The Byzantine Empire was fundamentally 
Western; the Ottoman Empire (far more 
than the Saracenic) fundamentally Eastern. 
Unlike those of the true East, the civi- 
lizations of the Middle East, including 
the Arab, derive as much from what, by 
today’s standards, would be called the 
West as from the East. 


Therefore there is no compulsion to 
regard the Middle East as part of Asia, 
except geographically, or as part of 
Europe. It is a mid-world region: a 
transitional area between the obvious East 
and the obvious West. 


The countries of the Middle East, po- 
litically, socially, and economically, are 
fusing East and West, however clumsily 
and with how many errors of judgment, 
into something the ultimate pattern of 
which cannot be clearly seen. Naturally, 
the Mediterranean States of the Middle 
East are doing this more rapidly than the 
States between the Red Sea and the Per- 
sian Gulf or, as in the case of Persia, 
up against the highlands towards India 
and Asiatic Russia. 
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DAVID COURTNEY came to the Middle 
East in 1943 in the service of the British 
Government. Before World War II he had 
been a newspaper correspondent in various 
European countries and Turkey. After the war 
he resumed his newspaper work and, following 
the establishment of the State of Israel in 1948, 
became the Israel correspondent for a great 
London newspaper. His views are those of an 
experienced and objective observer. 
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The process of fusion and indepen- 
dent development in the Middle East is 
subject today less to the conflicting in- 
fluences of East and West than to those 
of two essentially Western ideologies more 
profoundly and bitterly in conflict than 
East and West. 

These two ideologies derive directly 
from European thought and custom al- 
though the protagonist of the one is the 
United States of America and of the other 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 
The conflict in its present form, sym- 
bolized on the one hand by Communism 
and on the other by the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine, or anti-Communism, does indeed 
spring from a current Middle East ten- 
dency to look at world affairs through 
Eastern (and particularly Indian) eyes 
rather than Western. 

Subject to imperialism in one form or 
another for centuries, the East, from the 
Mediterranean to the China Sea, has risen 
to levels of independence based on the 
negative principles of anti-imperialism as 
well as on the positive impulses of na- 
tionalism. 


Out of anti-imperialism has developed 
the attitude characterized as ‘‘neutralism,” 
which is most effectively (and at times 
exasperatingly) practiced by Nehru’s In- 
dia. Whatever may be the ideological 
virtues of neutralism, the fact remains 
that in practice it often tends, especially 
in the Middle East, to become an excuse 
for carrying on the Ottomanic game of 
“playing one side against the other.” 
Egypt has been doing that recently with 
considerable adroitness and success. 


Playing one side against the other is 
not necessarily a bad thing. But in the 
present state of world affairs the effect 
is to bring at least some of the neutralist 
regions into the area of world conflict 
as completely as if they had not been 
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neutralist and had committed themselves 
to Moscow or Washington. That situation 
has been brought about by the natural fact 
that uncommitted nations are, for many 
urposes, nations with their barriers down. 
Under modern conditions, a neutralist 
country must often apply its neutralism 
by opening its gates to United States 
economic aid and to Soviet ideology plus 
armaments. 


Once these two importunate guests 
and their gifts are inside, conflict between 
them becomes inevitable and the host 
country, attempting to play one against 
the other, naturally becomes part and 
parcel of the conflict. To that extent its 
neutralism immediately degenerates into 
calculation of profit and, unless cleverly 
handled, aggravates internal instability, 
which then widens and deepens the 
scope of conflict between the contending 
external influences. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan 
is the latest example of this process; but 
something of the kind is going on all 
through the Middle East except for Israel 
and Turkey. 

It is important, though, to realize 
that however squalid and crude the appa- 
rent effects of these internal and related 
external contentions, the contentions them- 
selves are part and parcel of the transi- 
tional phase through which the Middle 
Fast is passing. There is still a tendency 
to think of the Arab States as a collection 
of semi-colonial countries and to attribute 
the instability of the region to premature 
autonomies. In fact, many of the Arab 
States, for all their long history of sub- 
jection, have a civilized tradition and 
deep-rooted way of life upon which such 
colonialism as they may have experienced 
has made little impact. The Arabs cannot 
be dismissed as “primitive” simply be- 
cause they have not yet taken enthusias- 
tically to the normal practices and dis- 
ciplines of Democracy, or industrialized 
themselves, or exploited independently 
their own resources. 


 eesegs as well as their pivotal 
strategical position, are, of course, the 
bane as well as the asset of the Arab 
peoples. They are a bane because the 


Arab peoples are not themselves strong 
enough either to exploit properly or de- 
fend successfully these assets. From that 
naturally has come the exercise of great 
Power “influence,” which in the past has 
been exclusively Western; and, now, the 
exercise of competitive influences — the 
West as represented mainly by the U.S.A., 
and what is usually called the Eastern 
bloc, as represented mainly by the U.S.S.R. 

As we have seen, this contentious si- 
tuation has been worsened by the fact 
that some of the Arab States are them- 
selves emerging as a third competitive 
force, internally and regionally. 

The regional effects are strikingly 
represented today by, on the one side, 
Iraq as a member of the Western-spon- 
sored Baghdad Pact, and, on the other, 
Egypt as a neutralist State opposing the 
Baghdad Pact and refusing all attempts 
to attach that country formally to one of 
the two main world groups. 

A direct result of these two opposing 
policies (and the efforts of the Powers 
to change them) is the struggle between 
Iraq and Egypt for leadership of the 
whole Arab Middle East. It is probably 
not an exaggeration to say that from the 
same causes came Egypt’s decision to na- 
tionalize the Suez Canal and last Novem- 
ber’s dramatic climax to the conflict, 
which that too impulsive act brought 
about. It may also be fair to attribute 
to these causes the obstinacy of the Israel- 
Arab problem, which, year in year out, 
defies solution. 


is sometimes said that the exis- 
tence of Israel in the Middle East 
is at the bottom of all the region’s in- 
ternal troubles and is a main cause of 
Arab hostility towards the West and 
therefore of the infiltration of Soviet in- 
fluence. The contrary would seem to be 
true. 

The emotional hostility of the Arabs 
to Israel is a natural thing and many 
years must pass before it can die away. 
But it is probably true that in practice 
the Arab States and Israel would have 
come to some kind of amicable working 
agreement long before this if it had not 
proved an admirable weapon, not merely 


|? 
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in the hands of the Arabs themselves but 
also for the skilled use of the Western 
Powers and Soviet Russia in their re- 
spective efforts to dominate the region 
strategically and economically. 

At the moment the Russians — less 
adroitly but perhaps not less successfully 
than the Western Powers in_ recent 
years — are using Israel for all it is 
worth as a means of drawing the Arabs 
away from the West and into a pattern 
of independence which in practice would 
mean dependence on Moscow. Thus en- 
couraged, the Arab rulers need show no 
reluctance in formulating an anti-Israel 
policy and carrying it, if need be, to the 
United Nations, where, in the Security 
Council, the Soviet veto can be relied 
upon; and, in the General Assembly, the 
votes of the Soviet Bloc added to those 
of the Afro-Asian members. 

The Western nations have never been 
quite as whole-heartedly crude and un- 
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discriminating in their attitude to the 
Arab-Israel conflict as the Soviet is today. 

Briefly, then, it begins to look as if 
what seem to be purely Middle East 
regional and internal problems are, in 
fact, so much part of, or so greatly 
aggravated by, the larger international 
problems that the stability and mutual 
amity of the Area have become dependent 
on some kind of settlement of those in- 
ternational problems. This must be so at 
least until the nations of the Middle East 
have developed their economy and _poli- 
tical systems to the level where there is 
no longer need to sustain their indepen- 
dence and develop their resources by 
playing off one great Power group against 
another, or by committing themselves to 
one side or another in the world conflict. 

Both these alternatives are to be de- 
sired, the one for the profit of the world 
as a whole, and the other, for the profit 
of the Area. 


ISRAELI AND AMERICAN STATEMENTS 


Forthcoming articles 


in NEW OUTLOOK will discuss the 


Eisenhower 


Doctrine and its implications for the countries and peoples of the Middle East. 
Following is the text of the statements issued after Mr. Richards’ visit to Israel. 


Text of the Israeli Communique 

On May 2, 1957, Ambassador James P. 
Richards, Special Representative of the President 
of the United States, visited Israel to explain 
the principles and purposes of American policy 
for the Middle East as proposed by President 
Eisenhower and endorsed in a resolution adopted 
by both Houses of Congress of the United 
States. Owing to the shortness of the time 
available, these discussions between the two 
governments were concluded in Washington, 

The Government of Israel welcomed the 
support of the United States for the preservation 
of the independence and the integrity of Middle 
Eastern states and for the development of 
economic strength dedicated to the maintenance 
of their independence. 

In the course of the conversation the 
Government of Israel reaffirmed its adherence 
to the following principles which, it is 
confident, also command the sympathy and 
support of the United States : 

I. Israel reaffirms that in the conduct of 
its international relations it is guided by the 
principles and purposes of the Charter of the 
United Nations to strengthen universal peace, 
to develop friendly relations among nations, to 
settle international disputes by peaceful means, 


and to achieve international cooperation in the 
economic, social and humanitarian sphercs. 

II. In conformity with its obligations under 
the Charter, it is opposed to aggression from 
amy quarter against the territorial integrity and 
political independence of any country. It 
entertains no aggressive intent against any other 
people or nation anywhere, and is agreed on the 
importance of preserving the political indepen- 


dence and the territorial integrity of the countries | 


of the Middle East. 

III. It recognizes that every effort must be 
made to achieve lasting peace both in the 
Middle East and throughout the world and will 
cooperate with the United States and other 
friendly governments to this end. 

IV. It recognizes that for the promotion of 
stability, well-being and peace in the Middle 
East it is vital to promote economic development 
dedicated to the strengthening of national 
independence. 

V. The Government of Israel expresses its 
appreciation of the interest shown and 
assistance rendered over many years in the 
development of the State of Israel by the 
Government and the people of the United 
States. 


(U.S, statement on page 60) 
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PLANNING A MODERN ARAB VILLAGE 


by 


RUSTUM BASTUNI 


D URING the Israel war of Indepen- 
dence in 1948, large numbers of 
Arab peasants, seeking safety, left their 
villages. The vast majority made their way 
to the Arab countries, but nearly 20,000 
took refuge in places inside Israel. Some 
of these people had been removed from 
their homes by the military authorities; 
some, having fled during the hostilities, 
had been forbidden to return, and others 
were uprooted from villages destroyed 
during the fighting. 

The majority of these villagers were 
residents of Palestine prior to 1948, and 
many generations of their forbears had 
occupied this same land, linking them 
to it by the deepest emotional bonds. 
Land farmed by one’s family for genera- 
tions is more than just a means of making 
a living. The villager ever feels that he 


has a moral right to return to this land. 
Although the ideal solution would be 


to resettle the refugees on their former 
lands, this seems to be impossible, either 
for reasons of security, or because in some 
areas they have been replaced by well 
established Jewish settlements which have 
by now existed for a number of years. 
Most of the refugees would, however, 
accept land elsewhere, provided the 
exchange were equitable and the land 
of comparable quality. The problem is 
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RUSTUM BASTUNI, 32, of Haifa, an Arab 
labor Leader, was a Mapam member of the 
Second Knesset and is a leading figure in the 
Arab community of Israel. He has taken a 
degree in architecture at the Haifa School of 
Technology, better known as the Technion. 
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economic and political as well as huma- 
nitarian. 

These people are now clustered on the 
edge of existing villages in primitive 
structures built of scrap and crating. With 
the exception of some, who are able to 
sell mats which they plait from river grass 
or to hire themselves out as farm workers, 
they live in semi-idleness and squalid 
poverty. They do not receive UNRWA 
aid as do the refugees in Arab countries. 

In these conditions, the former villagers 
are a burden on the economy of the 
country; settled on arable land, they would 
become productive citizens in a field where 
Israel seeks to close an import-export 
gap. Further, the refugee problem being 
one of the most painful and acute points 
of contention between the Arab states 
and Israel, a constructive solution within 
Israel would be the clearest evidence of 
Israel’s good will and desire for peace. It 
would be a demonstration of Arab-Jewish 
cooperation within Israel in the settlement 
of a common problem. 

For decades progressive writers in the 
Arab states have cried out the necessity 
of a drastic change in the conditions of 
the Arab fellaheen, who constitute 70% of 
the total population of these countries. 
But officialdom has remained indifferent 
despite the scope of the problem. 

A pilot-plant for resettlement pro- 
jects undertaken by Israel for the pro- 
ductive rehabilitation of its displaced Arab 
villagers would be of importance not only 
for solving the problem of these unfor- 
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tunate victims of the events of 1948. The 
construction of modern Arab villages in 
Israel would make an outstanding contri- 
bution toward the solution of a pro- 
blem vital to all the countries of the 
Middle East. 


If the Israeli government, in carrying 
out its moral obligation to the dispossessed 
Arabs within its borders, succeeds in im- 
proving their way of life, this accomplish- 
ment will give notable impetus to a 
transformation within the Arab 
states and will constitute a contribution to 
the common interests of the whole Arab 
world. 


similar 


In the Arab world, although dynamic 
voices have, as stated, been and are con- 
stantly being raised, so far as we know 
few concrete, practical steps based on long- 
range planning have been taken anywhere 
to change all this. Arab literature has 
for decades described the position of the 
fellah and called for change. Taufik el- 
Hakim, Ibnat el-Shati, and others have 
written books and articles dealing with 
the problem. Musa el-Alami’s projects 
during the Mandatory regime, as well as 
the building of the Salfit village during 
the same period, were moves in the right 
general direction, but they were not con- 
tinued. Details and results of Gamal 
Abd-el-Nasser’s housing project in the 
Liberation District in the environs of 
Cairo are not yet fully known. 


The majority of Arab villages in Israel 
have undergone no basic change since the 
termination of the British Mandate. Their 
economic standard must be raised, their 
productive capacities encouraged and de- 
veloped, their sanitation and hygiene im- 
proved. The younger generation constitutes 
fifty percent of the Israel Arab population. 
Hence, the idea of social reform among 
the Arabs of Israel is realizable and can 
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give far-reaching results. 

A mechanized, modernized Arab village 
can be the basis for real cooperation bet- 
ween Arabs and Jews and as a result can 
narrow the gap of enmity between the Arab 


states and Israel as well. A social and 
economic revolution in the Arab villages 


might find its effect not only within Israel's 
borders but ultimately in the Arab countries 


beyond and would doubtlessly hasten the 
process of solving the problem of the Arab 
fellah as a whole. 


It is with this in mind that the following 
plan for a new Arab village has been 
sketched. 


HE structure of the Arab village 
was determined many centuries ago 
and has remained unchanged to the 
present. The decisive factors were secu- 
rity and the presence of water. The Middle 
Ages were a period of marauders, deprada- 
tions, fierce warfare, and feuds. Villages 
were built far from main roads, clustered 
against a hillside which served to camou- 
flage them. They were further hidden 
and protected by a boundary of cactus 
plants and in many cases surrounded 
by a wall pierced by narrow slits. 
Each village was built around, or in the 
vicinity of, a well, which was the only 
source of water. The suk, or market place, 
was the center of trade and traffic and the 
only link with the outside world. 
Defense dominated the architecture of 
the village within as well as without. 
Inter-family or inter-clan rivalry was intense 
and deep rooted. The houses of one family 
or clan were usually grouped together in a 
block about a courtyard, which served to 
deter attacks by feuding rivals. 
Within the wall enclosing the house, 
save in wealthy homes, — which contained 
an atrium and a room for the reception of 


guests, — the typical house contained only 
one room. This was a shed and _ living 
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quarters combined, and the human in- 
habitants were separated from the animals, 
grouped nearer the entrance, only by an 
elevation of three or four stairs. Seeds and 
foodstuffs were stored above an arch 
supporting the roof. Thus family and 
village groups lived in conditions of 
primitive isolation and absence of comfort. 
Nevertheless, elements of esthetic beauty 
were present in the decorative scheme. 
Inner and outer walls were coated with 
light blue wash, windows were of varied 
geometric patterns, the musharrabiyeh, or 
decorative window and door shutters, were 
of attractive design, and colored plates 
with inscriptions in Arabic handwriting 
were cemented onto the entrance walls. 


N planning a new village of modern 
| design, the basic problem is to intro- 
duce modern mechanized cultivation and 
raise the living standard while preserving 
the artistic heritage, promoting progressive 
social values, and preparing the people to 
accept change. To achieve this, some of 
the elements of the old Arab villages would 
be retained, some adapted to new 
conditions, and others drastically altered or 
discarded. 

It is advisable to retain the hillside 
situation of the village, both to conserve 
priceless arable land, of which there is 
a deficiency in this tiny country, and to 
maintain and encourage cooperative enter- 
ptise, which is an economic necessity in 
Israel. Dispersal of individual houses 
through the fields, as in Europe, is totally 
unsuited to local conditions. The European 
form of attaching each house to its land 
has no place here. It would hamper 
cooperation which the village badly lacks. 
However, the arid background of the slope 
could be transformed by trees, which would 
beautify the landscape, provide shade and, 
if fruit-bearing, provide additional income. 


Good roads would have to be construct- 
ed from the highway and within the 
village. Water, piped into the homes, 
would eliminate the endless journeying of 
the Arab women to and from the well and 
free them for productive and creative 
activity. 

The virtual disappearance of family 
feuds obviates the necessity for a defensive 
courtyard, but this can be retained and 
transformed to other uses — a playground 
for children and working space for artisans 
who preserve the ancient crafts of weaving, 
knitting and molding copper utensils. 

The construction of an outside farm- 
yard separate from the living quarters, 
and the removal of livestock and farm 
implements to stables and coops would 
facilitate cleanliness and decrease disease. 
Relieved of its animal occupants, the home 
interior of the Arab villager can become 
hygienic, comfortable and esthetic. 


Having become a feature of the average 
household, the atrium could beautify the 
daily life of the villagers, imparting with 
its flower garden, vines, fountain and 
stairway to the roof, an atmosphere of 
loveliness and repose. Likewise, retain- 
ing traditional decoration would relieve the 
standardization of modernity with distinct- 
ive Arab beauty. These elements of an 
ancient artistic heritage could ensure in the 
psychology of the villager a sense of con- 
tinuity and preservation of old traditional 
values. 


The most extreme transformation would 
be in the character of the central market- 
place. Stalls and booths for trade and 
bargaining would be replaced by a variety 
of structures designed for commercial, 
social, and cultural uses : storage space for 
agricultural machinery as well as shops, 
cafes and, beside the Mosque, a cultural 
center which is indispensable to overcome 
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the ignorance and isolation of the villages. difference between the villagers and the 
The achievement of these uncomplicat- Jewish settlements, making possible co- 

ed changes would mean a remarkable rise operation on a basis of equality. 

in the standard of living of the Arab Details of these changes will be pre- 

fellah and would sharply diminish the sented in a subsequent article. 
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by Prof. $.D. Goitein 
A MESSAGE TO THE ISRAEL HUMANISTS AND SOCIALISTS 
by Brijen K. Gupta 
ISRAEL AND ASIA by Yaakov Maius 
ARAB NATIONALISM dy Dr. Haim Blanc 
PLANNING A MODERN ARAB VILLAGE (Second Article) 
by Rustum Bastuni 
THE ARAB WOMAN AND ISLAM dy Aaron Cohen 
IMMIGRANT INTEGRATION IN ISRAEL dy Zvi Luria 
THE ARAB REFUGEE PROBLEM 
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THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF EGYPT 


by 
DINA MONET 


—-? in Egypt used to say, “Suez 
shares are like the Pyramids, solid 
and eternal.” Many owners of these shares 
were the preeminent members of the once 
proud and wealthy Jewish community of 
Egypt, one of the oldest in the world. 

When the Jews of ancient Palestine 
were taken into captivity to Babylon, 
some were already established in Egypt, 
others, seeking refuge there, were allowed 
to settle in the Delta towns. In Upper 
Egypt, Jewish mercenaries founded a co- 
lony on the Island of Elephantine. A pa- 
pytus in the Cairo Museum of Egyptian 
Antiquities records — in Aramaic — the 
sale of a plot of land between two Jews, 
“To last for all time.” 

But eternity, then as now, has its 
ways of frustrating mortal men. The value 
of Suez shares is not what it was, and 
Egyptian Jews who owned them have 
lost them, together with all other shares, 
stores, business establishments, and in some 
instances, bank accounts — and homes. 

Jews, then, have lived in Egypt conti- 
nuously for more than two millenia, 
throughout all the foreign rules that had 
dominated Egypt since antiquity — Per- 
sian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Arab, 
Turkish, and British. There were some 
brilliant periods. The hellenized Jews of 
Alexandria translated the Bible into 
Greek, and Philo’s works, attempting to 
reconcile the teachings of Plato with the 
Bible, made their contribution in the for- 
ming of early Christian theology. 

Another brilliant period was that of 
the modern Jewish community, which 
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began almost simultaneously with the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. 
Qattawi Pasha, recognized leader of the 
Jewish Community, who could trace his 
ancestry in Egypt back to the eighth cen- 
tury, was Grand Chamberlain at the Khedi- 
vial court. He gave a splendid ball in 
honor of Napoleon III and Eugenie, who 
visited Egypt for the formal Inauguration 
of the Canal. In Egypt, because of the 
Institution of Harem, which forbids 
women to associate with or be seen by 
men, the Grand Chamberlain and his 
wife were always non-Moslems, so that 
they could receive the foreign dignitaries, 
in place of the invisible queen, in 
appropriate style. 

Lane, whose classic account, ‘Manners 
and Customs of Modern Egyptians,’ was 
first published in 1836, estimated the 
Jewish population of Egypt at about 5,000. 
Before the Israeli War of Independence, 
it was thought to be somewhat in excess 
of 55,000. No official census has ever 
been taken, but according to a count made 
in 1934 by the Jewish community itself, 
there were in Cairo alone, over 8,500 
Jewish children attending schools. The 
figures illustrate the tremendous expansion 
of the Egyptian Jewish community in its 
golden age. 

This development was intimately con- 
nected with the impact of Western Civi- 
lization on Egypt. Because of its geogra- 
phic position, Egypt was the first Moslem 
country to westernize (at least on the sur- 
face), and in this period of economic 
expansion, the business and cultural oppor- 
tunities were fantastic. The religious mi- 
norities (Christian Syrians, Armenians, and 
Greeks, as well as Jews) were quick to 
take advantage of them. 


Western influence and British rule 


brought, besides expanding markets, many 
advantages to minorities. The legal system 
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of “‘Capitulations” and “Mixed Tribunals” 
provided that no foreign residents might 
be judged by Moslem courts. Religious 
minorities, which previously had always 
been worsted in any case involving a 
Moslem and an “infidel,” made the best 
of the security and privileges thus afford- 
ed them. This, together with good busi- 
ness prospects, attracted a -broad stream 
of Jews who immigrated into Egypt from 
Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Greece, and 
North Africa. 

Some hastened to acquire those foreign 
citizenships, which protected their new 
rights and privileges, at a time when 
legitimate passports could be purchased 
for reasonable fees. That is how so many 
Jews became, before World War I, French 
citizens, Italian or British subjects. 

But the Tribunaux Mixtes, where 
the French Code Napoleon was applied, 
were often unfair to Moslems in cases 
involving them with Europeans. Further- 
more, Egypt, like any other country in 
similar circumstances, deeply resented ha- 
ving tens of thousands of people live 
within her boundaries but outside her 
jurisdiction and system of law. The Tri- 
bunaux Mixtes, ugly symbol of ‘“Euro- 
pean Supremacy,” were abolished about 
twenty years ago. 


= remarkably prosperous years that 
started about 1870 and lasted until 
the close of World War II, were those 
during which the present tragedy, which 
has brought about the destruction of this 
flourishing community, was woven 
slowly but surely. 

The interests of the Jewish bourgeoisie 
tended to be those of the dominant 
European powers, and its ideas were those 
of 19th century liberalism, which gua- 
ranteed it human rights while protecting 
its privileged economic position in Egypt 
and insuring it high earnings in a country 
where the general standard of living was 
desperately low. 

Many  French-educated _ middle-class 
Jews could neither read nor write Arabic, 
and while they had read every French 
book and play, and were well posted on 
every French government crisis, they were 
sadly unaware of Egypt’s real problems 
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and the dismal poverty of its people. 
Nascent Egyptian nationalism attracted 
but few of them. A corrupt regime 
of feudal pashas and unrestrained capi- 
talism, without any social legislation, left 
no other way but that of communism to 
those young Jews who did wish to iden. 
tify themselves with the Arab population 
and hoped to see its life improve. 

It was an anomalous position, an impasse 
which isolated the Jewish Community, 
whose members enthusiastically “‘assimila- 
ted” into European culture — while li- 
ving, most comfortably, in Egypt. 

Of course, the majority of Egyptian 
Jews had been anything but rich. They 
lived at first in the crowded, dank, dark, 
insalubrious ‘‘Haret el-Yahoud,” the Jewish 
quarter of the large cities, prey to disease, on 
starvation’s edge, without any professio- 
nal skills. But gradually the European 
pattern of progress, employment oppor- 
tunities, and better health standards, 
changed these conditions. 

Health and Education were the two 
aims to which the community devoted much 
of its efforts and funds. 

The health services of the Jewish 
community enabled the most underprivi- 
leged Jews to improve their health, and 
thus become able to work. The schools 
completed this process of rehabilitation 
and were parallelled by an_ institution 
that provided school children with warm 
clothes and a hot lunch. 

The school curriculum was geared to 
the needs of the business community and 
its employment opportunities. Classes were 
conducted in French, and English was a 
required subject. Arithmetic and accoun- 
ting held precedence with the boys, while 
girls were taught the very finest needle 
crafts. 

The result was that most Jewish and 
foreign firms, from the director down 
to the typists and the bus-boys were 
staffed by Jews and persons of foreign 
citizenship, because of their superior level 
of education. 

Girls, although badly paid, also work- 
ed, and the standard of living of the 
Jewish population (as that of other mi- 
norities) improved considerably in compa 
rison with that of the Moslem population. 
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Jews whose parents had lived in hovels 
in the Jewish quarter became self-support- 
ing and gradually moved into the Euro- 
pean part of town. 

As the community grew and prospered, 
its young men went abroad to study. Egypt- 
ian professionals too — doctors, lawyers, 
chemists, engineers, were in great part 
Jews. Meanwhile, from the lower economic 
level, many Jewish children continued 
to attend the Ecoles de la Communauté to 
push upward, forward, and outward from 
the Ghetto. 

The middle class in Egypt was formed 
almost entirely by these minority groups. 
Part of the xenophobia now rampant 
in Egypt stems from the rise of a Moslem 
middle-class (mostly army officers and 
civil servants and a few business men) 
who stand to gain much by forcibly re- 
moving alert and able competitors. 

Like most Oriental Jews, those in Egypt 
little understood Zionism. The national idea 
in the Western sense was foreign to them, 
as it then was to most of the people now 
struggling for or having just achieved 
their independence. Some objected to Zio- 
nism on religious grounds; others saw 
in it a threat to their existence in an 
Arab state, through the resentment and 
opposition the creation of a Jewish state 
in Palestine would awaken. 

For the most part, Egyptian Jews 
were engrossed in their own brand of 
assimilation, acquiring the skills and 
techniques of the West, or aping the 
mannerisms of its upper class, and impa- 
tiently dismissing any reminder of the 
tragedies that regularly befell one or 
another segment of the Jewish people 
in the Diaspora. Many said, “This 
is an age of enlightenment and 
progress. Let us not risk destroying all 
we possess for the sake of extravagant, 
crackpot theories born in the Russian and 
Polish Ghettos.” The Sephardic (Orien- 
tal) community was more than a little 
snobbish towards the Ashkenazim (Euro- 
pean Jews), who had settled in Egypt. 
The latter formed an almost separate 
‘community. 

The Jewish Community of Egypt had 
evolved toward economic and cultural 
identification with Europe. It did not 


“Egyptianize,” which did not make it any 
more acceptable as a foreign element living 
in Egypt. In the 19th century, and even 
in our own, the Jewish community of 
Egypt had found practical justification 
for looking towards Europe. For in spite 
of its greedy colonial exploitation, Europe 
did offer greater economic and cultural 
opportunities than did the Arab world 
before the era of European expansion. 
Normally, it could have been expected 
that the Moslem population would even- 
tually acquire the techniques of the West 
and use them to become modern, free, 
and independent states. The Jews would 
then have been in the logical position to 
play a role in these new Arab democracies, 
as they had done in Europe, in the labor 
movements, in the revolution of 1848, in 
the Russian Revolution. This had been 
the hope of many young Jewish intellec- 
tuals, but the animosities that attended the 
creation of Israel cut off this possible line 
of development. 


The Egyptian Jew, having of them 
all been the longest and most intimately ~ 
in contact with European culture, is the 
extreme example of the impasse all Orien- 
tal Jewish communities found themselves 
in, caught as they were, between the re- 
volt of the Arab world against European 
domination and that world’s opposition to 
the Jewish State of Israel. 


| feos rise to power, and the Nazis’ 
wholesale destruction of Jewry came as 
a shock to disprove the comfortable pla- 
titudes about the age of progress. 


Young Jews of all classes began to 
be attracted to Zionism and Palestine (and 
in 1948 many were interned for Zionism.) 
Considerable numbers immigrated to Pa- 
lestine, via Italy or France, a trend that 
was accelerated after 1948. Others have 
emigrated to other countries, mostly France, 


Italy, Canada, South America and South 
Africa. 


Some of those who left, or were 
forced to leave, enjoy foreign citizen- 
ship. Following the Sinai Campaign and 
the Anglo-French attack on Suez, they 
were immediately expelled. They, at least, 
had somewhere to go, and could therefore 
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obtain the foreign visas enabling them 
to leave Egypt. 

Others were stateless, and theirs is 
perhaps a grimmer tragedy. The state- 
less are, for the most part, descendants 
of families who have lived in Egypt for 
many centuries, but who were neither rich 
enough nor sufficiently informed to ac- 
quire foreign or Egyptian citizenship 
while this was possible without undue 
difficulty. Until the turn of the century, 
there was no office in Egypt which re- 
corded births. When, under increasing 
xenophobia, Egypt passed a naturalization 
law requiring that to become an Egyptian 
one had to prove one’s grandfather to 
have been born in Egypt, most of the 
Jews of Haret-el-Yahud could produce no 
such document and had neither the means 
nor the contacts to bribe the competent 
authorities. 

They, then, with various refugees from 
Western Europe, are the stateless Jews, 
whose plight is the worst. They are de- 
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prived of their livelihood, expelled or 
interned, and have no place to go. Fo- 
reign consulates will not give them visas, 
and no Israeli institution can establish 
contact with them. 

It is these the Red Cross has attempted 
to help. Those who managed to wangle a 
transit visa to some European port were 
given a laissez-passer, with “Jew” stamped 
on it. Moreover, they had to sign that 


‘they were leaving Egypt voluntarily, had 


no claims on it, and would never return. 
They left with one or two suitcases of 
worn clothes. 

There are only about five thousand 
Jews who have Egyptian passports in 
good order. From reports given by those 
trickling into Israel, they are, at present, 
a little less worse off than the others, 
But their plight is far from enviable, 
since they can be deprived of their citizen- 
ship and work, and be interned at a moment's 
notice. Nor, since they are formally Egypt- 
ian, can the Red Cross help them. 


ELEGIAC REFLECTIONS 


Poem 
ABUL ALA AL-MA‘ARRI (972-1057) 


To my belief and mind, ’tis all one worth, 
The mourner’s elegy or the gay man’s mirth. 
Yon dove, she cooeth on a fresh green bough, 
Doth she then sing or doth she moan just now ? 
Alike to me, who bringeth tidings good 

Or ominous: neither will affect my mood. 


My Friend, these tombs all places fill, all climes. 
Say, where the graves from immemorial times ? 
I verily do believe — tread lightly then ! — 


Thou dost not walk on earth but bones of men. 


Then strut not so but humbly wend thy way : 
Thou treadest on human and not on earthly clay. 
Be it not said of us we laughed to scorn 

Our old forbears, they long ago though born. 


Dead lie on dead in promiscuity. 

How tombs must laugh at their tranquility, 

Who living breathed scarce in amity ! 

Translated by E.H. Khazoum 
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BORDER INCIDENT 
A Story 


by 


AUBREY HODES 


T six in the morning Elli began 

work. He watched the truck that 
had brought him disappear down the 
pot-holed road, kicking up spiteful little 
arrows of dust. Then he turned to the 
tractor, checking the oil and coaxing it 
into coughing, hiccuping life in the 
cool early morning air. He slung the 
stubby Sten gun across his chest, 
wriggling a bit to get it comfortable, 
and dug the first vicious bite of the 
plough into the quiet earth, still moist 
from the last rains and covered with 
a light veil of glittering straw. 

From then until after seven he 
worked steadily. The plough slithered 
like an iron locust along the outskirts 
of the field, making a widening 
chocolate stripe down the sides of the 
golden square. Once a sedate brown 
quail walked fussily and unhurriedly 
across the path of the tractor, and a 
large family of mice ran out screaming 
from a clump of quivering stalks two 
feet from the oncoming blade. The 
heat began to rise like a seeping gas 
through the air of the great open 
valley, and little bowls of sweat formed 
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on his forehead and began moving 
down towards his eyes with the inex- 
orability of glaciers. Every few 
minutes he took of the dark goggles 
which masked him against the sun and 
the warm brown dust with its smell 
of dead fermenting plants, and beneath 
them his glasses, and wiping the marks 
of grease and gathering fatigue from 
his wide reflective forehead, he pushed 
up for a refreshing moment his dome- 
shaped khaki hat. 

At half-past seven he glanced at 
his watch, switched off the tractor and 
listened intently. When he heard what 
he was listening for he nodded, got off 
the tractor, put the white Arab 
headdress, which had hung casually 
around his neck, loosely around his 
head and lay down tight against the 
ground, putting his hands in his 
pockets so that no part of his body 
remained uncovered. 

After about three minutes he heard 
a distant humming, an approaching 
cloud of tiny voices out of which one 
high-pitched buzz rose up suddenly 
against hig covered ear. Then the 
barchatsh were on him, regular as 
a clock during the grain harvest, 
battering their busy little bodies 
against the cotton efiya surrounding 
his head, drawn towards all the open- 
ings of his body and trying to infilt- 
rate under the places where the clo- 
thes came down loosely upon his skin. 
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He squeezed his head down upon his 
shoulder to squash one burrowing 
somewhere near his eardrum, risked 
taking his hand out of his pocket for 
a second to pull his socks over his 
trouser legs, where an agitated crawl- 
ing marked a danger point, and waited 
impatiently for the torrent of beating 
microscopic wings to go away. 

After ten minutes, the whirling 
mobile cloud disappeared as suddenly 
as it had come, leaving the sky a dull 
yellow again through the white cloth : 
they would not come again until the 
next morning. Elli waited for a 
moment, then with a sigh took off the 
kefiya, with the bodies of dozens of 
gnats stuck in it like thorns. 

He opened his lunch tin, noting 
with pleasure the rare luxury of an 
egg, and took out a sandwich of 
coarse brown bread and goats’ cheese, 
which he ate slowly and with visible 
distaste. He detested goats’ cheese. 
Then he started the tractor again and 
continued on the long 
furrow he was ploughing — ten yards 
from the border. 


crumbling 


From the slight elevation of the 
tractor seat, jolting and bumping five 
feet above the level of the ground, he 
could look out over the big undivided 
valley for several miles, to the grey 
and purple camels’ humps of the 
mountains, and tell even without the 
aid of the evenly-spaced white stones 
marking the boundary exactly where 
one country ended and the other began. 
Looking up to the sawtoothed hills of 
Nazareth he could see neat little 
farms, tidy as birds’ nests, with houses 
like cubes of gleaming white sugar, 
squat functional water towers, dams 
like circular blue plates, avenues of 
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cypresses with fodder-laden carts 
sauntering peacefully along straight 
black roads. 

When he turned his machine 
through a complete halfturn and set 
his face towards the wizened moun- 
tains of Samaria, he saw brown mud 
and grey stone buildings, dropped into 
the empty undulating plain like a 
handful of scattered pebbles and 
melting as he gazed into the hot dry 
landscape of the valley, with the only 
touch of color the blue _ borders 
painted round doors and windows to 
keep out evil spirits. 


Because distrust was_ instinctive 
with all those who went out every 
day to work near “The Line,” Elli 
found himself watching a small flock 
of goats in the next field as it 
nibbled at the dry thistles and skimpy 
grass, just across the frontier, under 
the careless guidance of a boy who 
seemed to be about ten or eleven. 

The boy lay whistling on his back, 
allowing the goats to stray a few feet 
from the jagged row of boundary 
signs where a few vagabond seeds of 
wheat had drifted across and sprouted. 
But before they could thrust their 
jaws, slavering with hunger, across to 
the succulent sappy stalks of the 
freshly-cut grain the child would jump 
up and with shrill cries and a few 
well-aimed pebbles chase them back 
to the thistles. After each such per: 
formance he looked up at Elli with 3 
strange twisted expression, partly 
boast at his success and partly cheeky 
grin. 

Elli finished the last thin yellow 
line of the field. 


As he began cutting up the tougher 
earth of the new field with a freshly 
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BORDER INCIDENT 


shined plough, he saw one of the 
goats, lifting its feet nimbly as a 
ballerina, move across the border and 
put his nodding innocent head down 
on the green side, then eat quickly and 
chokingly on the juicy stalks, like a 
child who knows he only has five 
minutes in the pantry until he is 
discovered. But the shepherd made no 
move. Now another followed, and ano- 
ther, until a flood of trespassers pour- 
ed across the white stones, with the 
scant respect of animals for the 
artificial barriers erected by man. 
Still the shepherd boy lay on his back, 
in his torn pair of short trousers and 
a faded cast-off British army jacket, 
whistling an endless flat Arab tune 
that meandered amiably between three 
or four notes without any particular 
direction. 


It was hot, and Elli had been up 
since four. Besides, these animals 
were eating up straw intended as 
humus for next year’s crops. He 
jumped off the tractor, and ran tow- 
ards the flock, angry, picking up 
stones as he ran, throwing them at the 
goats, and shouting, rather ludicrously, 
it occurred to him afterwards, but he 
thought most-naturally in English : 
“Damn you, take those animals out of 
there before I kill the lot!” As an 
afterthought he added an Arabic 
imprecation : “Yachre betak !” 


The boy was on his feet with a 
start at Elli’s first infuriated cry, 
calling the beasts with a low soothing 
phrase ; ur-r-r-anna, ur-r-ranna. They 
wheeled with an almost military move- 
Ment and scurried back to safety, 
munching at the thistles as if nothing 
had happened. 

But Elli’s rage was at top boil. He 
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looked threateningly towards the boy 
and tapped his Sten gun significantly. 
The moment he had done this he felt 
foolish : such a theatrical action, to 
impress a puny barefoot Arab boy. 

But the boy did not seem to resent 
it, or to be afraid of the weapon. He 
bent a little, with a hint of a bow, 
and took three or four backward steps, 
dragging his flock with him. It was a 
perfect little mime of obsquiousness 
and servility, topped off with an odd 
measure of dignity which made the 
other smile under the layer of oil 
and sweat. 


It was difficult to regard this child 
aS an enemy, or to restrain the impulse 
to shout across to him in mock anger, 
— now that the legitimate anger was 
spent, — as one would to an impudent 
kibbutz child. Yet that part of the 
mind, which restrains spontaneous acts 
between human beings belonging to 
rival groups by reminding them of 
certain harsh but inescapable political 
facts, remained in control. 


From then on they watched one an- 
other wearily, matching their actions 
as if tied together irrevocably by an 
invisible string. When Elli ploughed 
on the far side of the field the boy and 
his flock crept closer to the line, 
nibbling the succulent fringe. When 
Elli brought the lumbering tractor 
nearer and ploughed along the border, 
the boy and his flock retreated to the 
unappetizing barricade of thorns and 
waited patiently until he would round 
the right-angled corner of the field. 

The sun climbed higher, red and 
glowing like copper, in the gasping 
sky. As hunger and fatigue began 
sending cramps down into his legs, 
Elli found himself looking more and 
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more often at his battered old watch. 
At half-past one, he decided, he would 
knock off, have something to eat, and 
wait for the truck to bring the relief 
tractorist and take him home. 


But at twenty to one an accident 
happened. He felt the blade of the 
plough jerk upwards, heard the twang 
of the snapping string tied to the head 
of the plough and felt the sudden re- 
lease of weight from the tractor, which 
began to surge forward with increased 
speed. Stopping the tractor, he looked 
back. The pin fixing the plough to the 
tractor had jumped out. After a few 
minutes search he found it, resting in 
the branches of a low green bush. He 
got on the tractor again, backed it 
against the plough, left the engine 
running, and went to see how far he 
had to back it so that the drawbar of 
the tractor would be over the bolt of 
the plough. He still hadn’t got it in the 
correct position. And, because he knew 
it was a job for two people, one 
driving and one guiding, and also be- 
cause he was lonely after seven hours 
in the great open valley, and perhaps 
because he regretted having threatened 
the child with the gun, he shouted to 
the Arab shepherd boy: “Ta’al hon 
Ya Walad! Come here !” 


‘TT HE boy hesitated, as if not certain 

that he had heard correctly: but 
when Elli beckoned, with an interna- 
tional and unmistakable flick of the 
fingers, he came forward without fear. 


He had a thin face, light brown as a 
hazel-nut — like one of the Cape Co- 


loreds, Elli thought — but his eyes 
were sharp and intelligent, and he 
carried himself confidently, without 
any self-consciousness or awe, as he 
came up to the man who but a few 
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hours ago had threatened him with a 


gun. He carried a grimy cloth bag and 
a plain wooden stick with the bark 


peeled off, and he wore no _ shoes, 
While Elli was searching for the appro- 
priate word of greeting he came out 
with a Hebrew — “Shalom !” 

Elli said “Shalom” rather awkward. 
ly, with, he couldn’t help noticing as 
he listened to himself, much less of 


the true Semitic guttural twang and 
too much Anglo-Saxon drawl. He 


explained to the boy what he wanted, 
and put the end of the plough and the 
pin into his hands. The boy hissed 
furiously in the direction of the goats, 
who were coming up towards him, and 
beckoned to Elli, directing him as the 
tractor backed up with short, sharp 
jerks. At last he put up his hand, and 
Elli heard the sharp click of the pin 
going in. 

“K’oies ?” he asked. “Good ?” 

Elli nodded. There was a pause. 
The boy seemed in no hurry to go: 
company is always welcome out in the 
valley. Then Elli said, rather shyly: 
“What is your name ?” 

“Feisal,” he answered proudly. 
“And your name, Hawaja ?” 

“Plli.” Some vestigial remnant of 
Anglo-Saxon courtesy made him put 
out his hand to the boy, who after a 
moment’s hesitation held out his own 
muddy brown hand, put it inside Elli’s 
muscular fist and shook it up and 
down solemnly three of four times. 

“I know this custom,” he announced. 
“The English do it.” 


HE Jews too,” Elli said. “If you 
do not let your one eye leave your 
goats we will eat under the olive tree.” 
They walked, a long slouching shadow 
beside a quick brown image, towards 
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the old tree whose silver branches, 
cracked with age to show its black 
veins, hung over protectively to form 
a speckled funnel of coolness. 


They sat down, Elli with his back 
against the tree, the boy facing him 
cross-legged. Elli opened the lunch tin, 
took out a sandwich of goats’ cheese, 
and offered it to Feisal, who opened 
it, peered inside and shook his head 
vigorously. Elli felt that a bond of 
sympathy had been established. He 
peeled the precious egg carefully, broke 
it in two and offered it to the boy, 
who accepted it solemnly. In turn, 
Feisal opened his tattered cloth bag 
and teok out a wide flat piece of the 
squashed mouse-grey Arab_ bread 
called pitta. From the corner of his 
pocket, tugged out carefully by one of 
its corners, he took a _ well-wrapped 
packet of sugar, and sprinkled a few 
grains on the pitta. Then he held it 
out to Elli, who bit politely into the 
shapeless mass. It tasted like rubber 
dotted with saccharine. 


For a while they munched com- 
paniably. Then the boy bent forward 
with a cry, grubbed among the small 
dry plants and knobby stones and held 
up a miniature tortoise, the size of a 
man’s wrist watch. Its feet wriggled 
deliriously for a few seconds, then 
stopped in midair with a mute paraly- 
sis of fear. | 

“Hawaja Elli, do you know the 
story of this woman ?” Feisal asked, 
juggling with the tortoise. 

“What woman ?” 

“This.” The boy held the tortoise 
up, the flat grey under-shell facing up- 
wards. “She was baking bread, and 
Fatima, the daughter of Muhammed 
the Prophet, begged a piece of bread 
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from her. But the woman was miserly 
and would not give her any. So she put 
a curse on the woman, and made her 
take the oven with her on her back 
wherever she went. So she became a 
tortoise, and the shell is her oven — 
look, Hawaja, you can see the marks 
of fire.” 

He put his finger on the dark 
stripes bordering the brown squares, 
and nodded solemnly, pointing the mo- 
ral. Then he put the tortoise down on 
the ground carefully.“ We shall see if 
the old woman goes to my village or 
to yours.” He looked at Elli with mis- 
chievous honey-brown eyes. The tor- 
toise put its head out of the shell. 
Smelling the air with aristocratic dis- 
dain, it peered slyly from underneath 
its wrinkled eyelids, and began making 
off slowly in the direction of the Naza- 
reth hills. 


“Yahoud !” Faisal laughed. “A Ya 
houd tortoise !” 

“Perhaps he is one of the feda- 
yeen,” Elli suggested, joining in the 
spirit of the game and enjoying the 
boy’s company, his lack of self-con- 
sciousness, or pomposity. 

“What village are you from?” he 
asked. 

Feisal turned round on his haunches 
and pointed. “From Zebuba,” he an- 
swered. “I live with my mother and my 
two sisters and my elder brother. And 
you, Hawaja Elii — from what village 
are you ?” 

“T live in a kibbutz”’— he hesitated, 
but added, as the boy nodded knowing- 
ly, “it is near the old Arab village of 
Mazareib — perhaps you have heard 
of it.” 

But Feisal was on his feet, trembl- 
ing, his nut-brown skin flushed. “We 
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used to live there — before you drove 
us out. Before you killed my father. 
I remember when the soldiers came — 
Dib was right, the Yahoud is our 
enemy, we must fight him until he 
leaves us in peace!” He threw down 
the sandwich he had taken from Elli’s 
tin, took up the cloth bag and stick 
and began walking quickly towards 
the huddled flock of goats. 

But Elli was after him, holding 
Feisal in his great clumsy hands with 
their finger nails split and caked with 
dry mud until the boy stopped struggl- 
ing and stood silent, sullen. “Don’t talk 
like that,” he cried, finding to his 
surprise an Arabic fluency in anger 
which he could not summon in moments 
of calm. “If you listen to your brother, 
you will bring only trouble to your 
family ! Can’t we live in peace ?” 

“But my father,” Feisal persisted. 
“You killed my father !” 

“Your fedayeen killed one of the 
people in our kibbutz — but I don’t 
hate you, I want to be your friend...”. 
Elli’s throat was dry, and his stomach 
throbbed with hunger. But the boy 
still stood sullenly in his grip. “Look 
here, Feisal, this tractor... would you 
like to drive one, to have one of your 
own ?” The sudden light in the boy’s 
eyes encouraged him. “If we could 
work together, and I could teach you 
what I have learned, you would be able 
to grow more crops, to have better 
houses in your village, to have electri- 
city, your mother would be able to 
have water from a tap as they have 
in Jenin, instead of going to the well.” 

Feisal relaxed visibly, and Elli took 
his hands, grown heavy and unneces- 
sary, away. “You are right, Hawaja 
Elli,” he said, looking him straight in 
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the eyes, but still trembling a little. 
“Everybody in the village says Dib 
will make trouble for us — if he con- 
tinues to raid the villages of the Ya- 
houd they will come and punish us.” 


HEY walked back to the tree to- 

gether, without speaking. On the 
way Feisal stopped in his tracks and 
plucked at the sleeve of Elli’s thread- 
bare shirt. A sudden swift smile lit up 
the face with its high bones. “Illi Be- 
malhak — ma behunak !* “Yes ?” Elli 
nodded and smiled. There did not 
seem to be any need to add anything. 


When they came back to the olive 
tree, Feisal gathered up his clothbag 
and the wooden stick. “Thank you, Ha- 
waja, but it is bad if they find me here 
with you. One of your trucks is coming 
now.” He started walking towards the 
border. 

“Will you be here tomorrow 2?” 
Elli shouted after him. 

Feisal turned round and nodded. 
Then he ran towards 
short skipping strides. 

Elli watched him go and rejoin the 
quiet flock of goats. Then he turned to 
the pot-holed road, watching the truck 
come toward him in a pillar of dust. 

The truck left the road, bumped 
over the fields and came to rest a few 
feet in front of his toes. Meir jumped 
out, the head kibbutz watchman, a 
burly figure in his leather jacket and 
tight blue jeans. “Elli, you all right, 
Elli?” he called, running up to him 
and patting him as if searching for 
bullet wounds. 


the border in 


“Sure, fine — what’s all the fuss 
about?”, Elli growled irritably. 


* Arab proverb: He who shares your salt 
will not betray you. 
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tractorist shot this morning at 
Giv’at-Hanna. Not killed; in a bad way. 
Bullet in the chest. Just taken him to 
hospital. He managed to kill the in- 
filtrator, though. They found his body 


a few yards away.” Meir panted for 
breath, taking in lungfuls of the hot 


valley air. “A fellow named Dib...” 
“Dib!” Elli came bolt upright. 
“Yes, quite a trouble maker.” 
Elli felt his last reserves of strength 
going, and his legs starting to shiver 
with weakness. 
From his seat in the truck, he could 
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see Feisal, safely on his side of the 
border and moving rapidly with his 
flock. Ag he watched, Feisal raised 
his hand in salute — perhaps a ges- 
ture of resignation, perhaps regret, 
perhaps farewell? It was too hazy to 
see. But Elli waved back, with what 
he hoped expressed understanding, 
watching him until he melted out of 
sight against the brown amorphous 
hills. 

Then he leaned back against the 
seat, settling himself for the ride home, 
eyes closed, but one hand constantly 
busy, brushing away the flies. 








————— 


CAMELS AND COMBINE HARVESTERS 


by 


EZRA RIVLIS 


HE traveller through the Negev, Israel’s 
arid southern region, frequently comes 


T 


upon clusters of long black tents, surround- 
ed by flocks of camels and sheep. These 
are Bedouin encampments, homes of the 


nomadic Arabs who have inhabited the 
deserts of Palestine and Arabia thousands 
of years, never striking root in any one 
spot but migrating from one grazing field 
to another, season after season, year after 
year, century after century, unaffected by 
the political and economic changes taking 
place in their vicinity. 

With their comparative mobility, their 
traditional way of life and resistance to 
settled habits, the Bedouin are the most 
exotic inhabitants of the Middle East — 
and at the same time an anachronism in an 
age when nationalism has clearly defined 
boundaries previously fluid and invisible. 

On the establishment of the State of 
Israel, its Bedouins became citizens of the 
State. Since then they have constituted one 
of its numerous problems. The presence of 
a sealed frontier between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, and the scope of agri- 
cultural planning by the Israel Government, 
which allocated areas of land to permanent- 
ly established settlements, made it virtually 
impossible for the tribes to wander from 
one area to another in search of grazing 
for their camels and sheep. Land and water 
disputes between the Israel Bedouin tribes, 
(especially in the vicinity of Beersheba,) 
and the Israel Area Administration have 
caused much ill feeling. 


| N recent years, the Bedouin have shown 
an increasing tendency to accept a 
fundamental tenet of twentieth century 
EZRA RIVLIS, a member of Kibbutz Yad- 
Mordechai opposite the northern edge of the 
Gaza Strip, is the Negev correspondent of 
the Hebrew daily Al-Hamishmar, Feature ar- 
ticles on the Bedouins and on archeological 
finds in the Negev are his hobby. 


life — fixed residence in one spot and 
the cultivation of staple crops. This has in- 
volved a complete revolution against tradi. 
tion and the established custom of centuries. 
The nomad has to learn to become a rustic, 
the wandering shepherd an anchored far- 
mer. It has been easier for the Israel Be. 
douins to reach this radical conclusion be- 
cause, unlike the uncompromising Bedouin 
of the Arabian Peninsula, they have, even 
in the past, been wont to settle occasionally 
in one spot for a few months at a time 
and to cultivate crops until drought 
and habit brought on the wanderlust again. 
In recent years drought and crop failures 
have indeed taken a heavy toll, and the 
Bedouin have been envious of the Jewish 
settlements, whose irrigation schemes and 
modern farming methods have been able 
to alleviate or avoid these disasters so 
common in the Negev, where one drought 
year in three is considered average. 


ea of the Jewish settlements having 
the closest contact with the Bedouin 
is Shoval, a kibbutz established in 1946. 
Shoval, one of Israel’s agriculturally most 
advanced settlements, lies just west of the 
main road from Tel Aviv to Beersheba; 
on the left side of the road, facing it, is 
a Bedouin encampment of the el-Huzayil 
tribe. 

These Bedouin were among the first to 
attempt permanent settlement. The Israel 
Government constructed a reservoir to 
ensure water for their flocks, assisted them 
with seeding, and offered agricultural and 
technical advice. Shoval is on good terms 
with its Arab neighbors, and the Bedouin 
have had ample opportunity to learn pro- 
gressive farming techniques from Shoval’s 
experienced settlers. 

One of the members of Shoval, Yossi 
(Yoséf) Tsur, has for years interested him- 
self in the major problem confronting Is- 
rael’s Bedouin. He conceived the idea of 4 
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tractor station which would serve several 
tribes and contain a complete range of 
agricultural machinery for ploughing, plant- 
ing, discing, and harvesting. 


The obstacles in the way of this scheme 
were legion. Tsur had to convince the 
experts in the Ministry of Agriculture that 
the project was practical and feasible. He 
had to overcome objections raised by the 
Military Administration on security grounds. 
He had to find the necessary finance. 

And he had to convince some of ine 
more conservative of the Bedouin. 

A man dedicated to a single idea 
usually succeeds — if he has an ample 
store of patience, obstinacy, and persuasive 
power. 

Several weeks ago Yossi Tsur saw an 
ambition fulfilled. On a wide expanse of 
dusty brown land east of Beersheba 150 
Jewish and Arab notables met to celebrate 
the inauguration of the tractor station. 


HE Bedouin are famed for their hos- 

pitality. 

All guests were welcomed in a large, 
lavishly carpeted tent. Conversation was 
leisurely and relaxed. Soon trays of mutton 
and rice cooked in oil were brought in, to 
be followed by fragrant Turkish coffee. 


After the feast the speeches began. The 
Sheikh of the el-Ata’una tribe lauded “our 
Jewish brothers, who plough and reap and 
build with the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment.” The Military Governor expressed 
his good wishes for the new enterprise. 
Other notables spoke, in the mellifluous 
accents of classical Arabic. 


The guests then went to inspect the 
new equipment — tractors, a combine har- 
vester, and all the auxiliaries. The Bedouin 
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have been given allocations of land, and 
these were announced in a proclamation 
read at the feast by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Kadish Luz. They now benefit by 
the Government medical services, which 
send mobile units out to the various en- 
campments. They are learning to join forces 
for the benefit of the tribe as a whole. The 
name written, also, in Hebrew letters on 
the side of the gleaming red combine har- 
vester — ‘Peace Cooperative’ — was 
symbolic of the change taking place. 

To anyone acquainted with the Bedouin 
tradition, the fact that a tribe has begun 
to work its land cooperatively in the man- 
ner of the Jewish settlements is a dramatic 
revelation of their social progress and their 
eagerness to improve the economic situation: 
of the entire tribe, contrary to the former 
unjust systems of feudal land tenure. More- 
over, the tribes which have entered upon 
this new experiment seek Jewish friendship 
and guidance, and believe in the possibility 
of good relations between Jew and Arab 
living on the soil of this ancient land 
stirring now to new life. 


The Bedouin still have many grievances 
against the Government of Israel. The land 
issue is not settled yet. They have not 
been given compensation for land taken 
from them when they were moved to 
their present areas. They are not allowed 
freedom of movement outside the present 
restricted area. 


Yet a start has been made in settling 
these differences. The Bedouin on their 
part have shown their eagerness to under- 
take in full the role of citizens of Israel. 
It is up to the Government of Israel to 
allow them to become full-fledged, not 
second-class citizens, with all of the rights 
atid the responsibilities which this implies. 











ENCOUNTER AT GAZA 


by 


YITZCHAK YAAKOVI 


. the eight or nine years that 
the refugees have lived in camps in 
the Gaza Strip, their individual identity has 
become blurred. Outwardly, they seem a 
united bloc — a camp. 

What is the value of the individual in 
this great mass of people? Everyone 
appears in the guise of a food coupon. 
A family means — so many food coupons; 
what was once a village — so many hun- 
dreds of food coupons. Who could be in- 
terested in a family or its individual com- 
ponents ? 

The refugees’ origin unites them. Even 
among this mass of people some distinc- 
tion clings to someone who was “once” a 
Mukhtar or a village notable. They know 
that to the outside world they are only a 
political football, aimed against Israel. 
And to the inhabitants of other Arab 
countries — they are undesirables from 
‘whom it is wise to stay away. 

Their lot is the loneliness of rootless 
people. Those that mocked their misery 
and inspired their misfortune have com- 
pletely abandoned them, indifferent to 
their fate and not lifting a finger to extri- 
«ate them from their tragic situation. 


‘| HE village of Sateriyeh was situated 
on the road from Kfar Bilu to Ramle. 
Today it is a Moshav (coopera'ive small- 





YITZCHAK YAAKOVI is a_ corfespondent 
of the Hebrew daily Davar. His long years’ 
residence in Israel’s rural areas brought him 
into intimate contact with the country’s Arab 
inhabitants. 
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holders’ settlement) of refugees from the 
German holocaust. The lands of the Arab 
village were not owned by individuals, but 
belonged to the Wakf (Moslem public 
trust) and were administered by the Mos. 
lem Council. A tribe of Bedouin, living a 
short distance away, settled on the land 
and built this village. These Bedouin 
forsook their ancient traditions, abandon- 
ed their nomadic way of life, put 
down roots and became fellaheen. For se- 
veral years they used to come to work each 
morning in the orange groves of Rehovot, 
where they would earn the money with 
which to build their village. Unlike the 
fellaheen, they built their houses of stone 
and next to their individual plots of land. 

The practice of hoeing up the whole 
orange grove has been abandoned with 
time. Nobody turns up every clod in his 
orange grove any more. In new groves the 
trees are spaced more widely apart. The 
tractor passing along the rows is more 
effective than the old-fashioned turiya (a 
heavy, short-helved hoe) ever was. But 
thirty years ago the “great hoeing” was 
the order of the day. It would begin 
on the feast of Purim and be completed 
by Passover. A long line of workers would 
spread out over the face of the grove, 
each taking a strip of land and working 
along it. The work was not easy. Anybody 
trying it was sure to leave a good measurt 
of sweat mixed with the overturned soil, 
especially when he came to the low over- 
hanging branches, where work could only 
be done in a crouched position. 
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|X one of the groves, in years gone by, 
I encountered a group of Arabs, who 
had also come for the hoeing. They were 
sturdy and well-built, with powerful mu- 
scles. At that time I was only a boy. In 
the same way that every musician wants to 
be the leader of the orchestra, every hoer 
wants to be the champion, striding in 
front of the other hoers. The Arabs loved 
to display their prowess and superiority to 
the “Muscobi” (the expression they used 
for Russian immigrants). When they spied 
the owner of the land or his overseer in 
the distance, they would start hurrying the 
pace and moving forward at a tremendous 
rate, in order to leave you behind and 
give the onlooker the impression you 
were weak and incompetent. I soon learned 
of this technique of theirs. And, young as 
I was, I determined not to let them take 
advantage of me, to teach my fellow wor- 
kers the meaning of unity. I continued 
with my work as usual, turning over the 
earth with my ¢turiya. But when my Arab 
fellow-workers saw the landowner coming 
near, they began working faster so as to 
leave me behind. I did not allow myself 
to be outdone, and also began working 
faster, indeed at such a rate that I soon 
left them behind. Then they opened nego- 
tiations with me in a whisper: ‘“Hawaja, 
why do you run so fast? Let us go for- 
ward together at the same speed, none 
in front and none behind, the stronger 
helping the weaker.” I agreed — and a 
pact was silently signed. I had become the 
leader of the hoeing. 


My two main competitors were the 
Atiyeh brothers from the village of Sate- 
tiyeh. After they had surrendered uncondi- 
tionally and admitted my superiority, de- 
spite my youth — we became friends. Day 
after day we would hoe away, filling our 
work norm to the mutual satisfaction of 


the overseer and ourselves. The months of 
working side by side bound us with strong 
ties of friendship and comradeship. 

Years later, when all three of us had 
abandoned the exhausting work with the 
turiya, we still maintained contact. 

The Atiyeh brothers, who were far- 
mers, brought produce to the Rehovot 
market regularly, and many times one of 
the brothers would offer me the gift of a 
watermelon or a cantaloupe. One of them 
had learned Hebrew; we would talk about 
life and our families. 


So it was for many years — until one 
day the entire population — man, women 
and children — left the village and went 
further south. The brothers went along 
with them... 


reached Rafah at twilight. I knew 
| that many of the former inhabitants of 
Sateriyeh lived in the town’s refugee camp. 
Although these refugees came from diffe- 
rent villages, they knew everyone in the 
camp. Rather suspiciously they made me 
“welcome” and attempted to explain to me 
where I could find the Atiyeh brothers. 
One of the refugee children offered to 
guide me to them, after the elders of the 
camp had assured him he would not be in 
any danger. 

The older men of the camp were sitting 
on blankets beside one of the houses, and 
talking about their own problems — the 
problems of rootless, displaced people. 

My guide murmured something to them. 
At once these village notables, sheikhs and 
mukhtars, rose and extended their hands 
to me in greeting. This was something 
they had not expected. They had thought 
they were completely forgotten, of no con- 
cern to anybody, except every fortnight, 
when their food ration was handed out. 
After a few minutes, the news of my arrival 
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reached the part of the camp occupied by 
the refugees from Sateriyeh, news of the 
arrival of a Jew from Rehovot, so familiar 
to them from their economic ties, their 
neighborly relations over a number of 
years. One by one they presented themselves 
before me and introduced themselves. 

The sons of Sheikh Suleiman, one of 
the most respected men in the village, came 
to speak to me, and immediately a silent 
struggle ensued between us. I wanted to 
know of their hopes and prospects, their 
present mood, while they were anxious to 
know about Rehovot and the nearby villages 
and the well-being of the people with 
whom they had worked for so many years. 
“Who are you?” they asked. I proved to 
them that I was from Rehovot. I knew the 
name of every family mentioned by them, 
I was familiar with every part of the 
town. In reality, my name and standing 
in the community did not impress them. 
I was just someone called Yaakovi, who 
did not own an orange grove or a vineyard 
and was not even a watchman. 

The fact that I had worked with some 
of the villagers did not carry much weight. 
But because I was the first to remember 
them, to bring them tidings from a world 
which was so far from them and at the 
same time so close — I was dear to them, 
and was treated like an important person- 
age. Their joy and warmth overflowed, 
surrounding me with sincere affection. 

The villagers of Sateriyeh had always 
been loyal to Rehovot and maintained 
friendly relations with it. Naturally, this 
had not interfered with the informal trans- 
fer of certain small items of property from 
the Jewish town of Rehovot to the Arab 
village of Sateriyeh — as, after all, when 
no name is written on an object, the Al- 
mighty cannot be angry if it is taken away 


by the person who finds it! But these were 
minor matters. In important things they 
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cooperated with the town, and_ several 
times informed the people of Rehovot in 
advance when danger threatened. 

The townsmen, in turn, knew how to 
reward this friendship and loyalty, and 
this strengthened the bonds between them. 


A™ this belonged to a forgotten world. 
Like other Arab communities, they had 
come to believe the calumnies spread 
against the Jews, abandoned their village, 
and gone southwards. Now they regretted 
their hasty action and their belief that the 
whole town of Rehovot would eventually 
belong to them. 

They knew that the land which was 
formerly theirs, and which they had 
abandoned, had not been allowed to lie idle. 
Other refugees — Jews from Nazi Europe, 
from Arab countries — had come to Israel, 
settled on their land, ploughed and worked 
the soil — which gave of its blessings. 
There was plenty of food in Rehovot and 
the neighboring settlements. Even the fruit 
orchards belonging to the Jews, and worked 
formerly by the Sateriyeh Arabs, were now 
being worked by Jews. All this they knew. 
They had heard rumors about this before, 
and these had been verified during the few 
weeks since they had renewed contact with 
Jews. But they could not bring themselves 
to believe that their old world had gone 
forever, that they would not be able to 
return to their old homes. They recalled 
the old life of friendship, good relations, 
brotherhood between nations, and peace, 
a life they could lead again if only they 
were able to turn the clock back. 

I faced a hail of questions. Everyone 
inquired about a friend in Rehovot. They 
insisted that I write their questions down, 
not trusting my memory. For them it was 
a matter of life and death. I had no paper 
with me, but wrote down everything on 


the back of an old envelope, while they 
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tal watched the inscription of every letter and The problem of the refugees in the 
in syllable. Perhaps this would bring them Gaza Strip is a grave one, both for us 
salvation. After I had written down the and for them. How can we solve it ? 
to names, each pointed with his finger to the The Arab States have no desire to do so. 
ind name and then to himself, to make sure Do we have the necessary resources ? 
em. that I would not leave them out when I Among these refugees are many who 
went back to Rehovot. gave proof of genuine friendship over a 
ld. period of many years, who cooperated with 
had | was about to take my leave, when sud- us, who helped us during many of our 
ead denly the elder son of the Atiyeh difficulties. We dare not forget them. 
ige, family appeared, accompanied by chanting We should stand by them. There are 
ted on the part of all the villagers: ‘‘Atiyeh is people in Israel who know who these 
the coming !” The younger boys began dancing Arabs are. We must think of a solution 
ally and singing. I had worked with this Atiyeh, for these people. Friendship, to them, is 
but my real ties of friendship had been a virtue that merits reward. 
was formed with his brother. — Originally published in Davar, 
had The curfew hour arrived. We said our Tel-Aviv, Dec. 7 & 21, 1956, while 
dle. goodbyes, and the villagers of Sateriyeh the Gaza Sirip was under Israeli 
>P® crowded round our truck, holding out their occupation following the Sinai 
‘acl, hands in farewell. Campaign. Reprinted by courtesy 
ked ‘+ ,* of the author. 
ngs. 
and aati iciaaaialaitaiaiaiaiiaiaiiaaai : 
fruit 
nail A New Translation of the Qur'an : 
a. Penguin Classics have recently issued a new translation of the : 
1ew Qur'an by Nissim J. Dawood, a 29-year old Iraqi Jew, who graduated = 
ore, in English Literature at the University College of the Southwest, Exeter. = 
few) An authorized version of the Qur’an was established only during : 
; the reign of the third Caliph, or successor to the Prophet Mohammed, 
with during the years 644—656. The Suras, or chapters, were not arranged = 
Ives in chronological order but according to their length, with the exception = 
pone of the first Swra, the Fatiha which is a brief prayer, forming the Moslem = 
e to credo, with which the Holy Book opens. : 
alled In this newest rendition of what Mr. Dawood justly terms as S 
aa “a literary masterpiece of surpassing excellence,” he has dispensed with " 
: the orthodox order of the Swras, rearranging them in chronological “ 
ati sequence. Another innovation is his dispensing altogether with the 
they numbering of the verses. " 
Thus, this new translation is primarily for the layman, who will 4 
yone be attracted by its graceful simplicity. In his zeal not to temper with 
They the original when attempting to clarify obscurities, the translator has also 
added explanatory footnotes. 
iat: Mr. Dawood also translated two years ago eight of the best known 
was tales from the Arabian Nights in an unexpurgated edition, also published . 
sapet in the Penguin Classics. = 
x on : E. Kh. " 
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Archbishop George Hakim 


ENTLEMEN, 

I am happy to welcome the first issue of New Outlook which marks 
the beginning of a new phase for the constructive tackling of the intricate and 
hitherto insoluble problem of the Middle East. 

The Holy Land which forms an integral part of the Middle East is in 
dire need for tranquillity and stability. The three monotheistic religions fully 
represented in the Middle East — Christianity, Islam and Judaism — _ have in 
common the basic tenets of brotherly love, of neighborly tolerance and of friendly 
relations among all nations irrespective of their color whom the Almighty has 
created to know one another and to live together in peace and amity. A sympathetic 
understanding of the real needs, aims and intentions of the peoples of the Middle 
East, a cooperative spirit to reconcile these needs and aims, to prevent aggression 
and expansionist designs, to dissipate suspicion and fear and to infuse into the 
minds of the peoples a sense of security, are essential requirements for the achieve- 
ment of friendship and peace. 

It is, indeed, gratifying and encouraging that the promoters of New Outlook 
have prudently and appropriately added the word ‘new’ to the name of the 
publication. Gratifying, because the founders appear to have realized that the 
approach to the problems of the region, especially the Arab-Israel conflict, that has 
been consistently pursued has not only failed to achieve peace, but has actually 
intensified the prevailing feeling of animosity and rancor and almost unbridgeably 
widened the gap. It is encouraging, because it would appear to be a happy augury 
indicating that a new policy would be strongly advocated and energetically followed 
in relation to the internal and external affairs of the State of Israel, for the creation 
of an atmosphere of understanding, sympathy and cooperation between the two 
Semitic peoples — an indispensable preliminary step toward a friendly and satis- 
factory settlement of the diverse intricate issues between Israel and the Arab States, 
which are at the roots of many, if not all, of the sore problems now challenging 
the wisdom of Arab potentates and Israel leaders. 

In wishing New Outlook prosperity and success in its enterprise, I hope 
that it will be a truly independent platform for the expression of views on all 
important national and international questions affecting the region and the welfare 
of its inhabitants, and that it will be instrumental in effecting a rapprochement 
between the conflicting parties. 

George Hakim, 
Greek Catholic Archbishop of Haifa, Acre and Galilee 
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Martin Buber 
EAR Friends, 
D The future of the Near East depends on a comprehensive cooperation of 
Jews and Arabs. The hour is come for the Peoples to get a new outlook, 
in order to see where their great common interest lies and to act accordingly 
in common. 
Martin Buber 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Francois Mauriac 
rks IR, 
and As I am a friend of Israel, so am I a friend of the Arabs: which is to say 


that your publication accords with an opinion I formed long ago. The cause you 
in champion transcends by far that of your two peoples and is of interest to the 


lly entire world. As soon as I am in possession of your first issue, I shall do what 
in is necessary that it may not escape the attention of our readers. 
idly Please accept, Sir, this expression of my sympathy and my loyal sentiments. 
has Francois Mauriac 
etic 
idle Carlo Levi 
sion 
the | T is with the profound conviction that the equality of rights, that I send my greetings 
eve- greatest good for the peoples of the and felicitations to the Arab-Jewish Asso- 
Middle East, Peace, which alone can allow ciation for Peace and Equality, whose 
them to develop prosperously, to affirm program corresponds to the hopes of all 
ook their independence and their original free men. 
the culture, can only flourish together with Carlo Levi, Rome 
the 
has Derk Bodde 
ually 
ably EAR friends, therefore, that your association will find 
gury Although my own professional field it possible to organize further conferences 
of interest lies at the other end of Asia, along the lines of that described in your 
wed and I have never been in Israel, I was letter, and above all, to secure adequate 
ition glad to receive your moving account of publicity for them in the world press. 
two the efforts being made by your associa- 
satis tion to reduce Jewish-Arab tensions. Sincerely, 
we Only by self-recognition of one’s mistakes Derk Bodde 
“.' 0M both sides is there hope of arriving Professor of Chinese, 
ging at a lasting peace. I very much hope, University of Pensylvania. 
hope Taher El-Fahum 
1 all 
fare EAR friends, come a primary foundation for the prog- 
ment I fully appreciate the importance of ress of freedom, justice, and peace. 
your good effort and I sincerely hope that With my best greetings I beg to be 
your magazine will be able to fulfill its faithfully yours, 
message with complete success in order to Taher el-Fahum 
alilee realize its high ideals. I hope also it will (Mr. el-Fahum is a prominent figure in 


_ endure and be strong, to enable it to be- . 


the Arab Cormunity of Israel. — Ed.) 
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Claude 


HE French left follows the efforts of 

the Jewish-Arab Committee for Peace 
and Equality with attention and sympathy 
and is very happy to note that it has 
now decided to sponsor a review. 

We have no advice to give to the 
Israelis and the Arabs of the Middle 
East with a view to arriving at a solution 
of the present conflict, — such pretention 
on our part would be absurd. All we can 
say is that it seems to us it must be 
possible to resolve this conflict by nego- 
tiation, that the principle of an association 
which brings together authentic represen- 
tatives of the two peoples in question 
appears to us to constitute an excellent 
method of work and that the editing of 
objective studies and the diffusion of 
exact information is certainly one of the 
most useful methods of work. 

The fact is that the governments and 
political leaders, even though they know 
that one day they will have to negotiate 
and ultimately therefore, abandon some 
of their present demands, wish to abandon 
nothing at the start and, on the contrary, 
have a tendency to make their position in- 
creasingly more obdurate. This is true for 
Israel and for the Arab countries, as it 


James A. Pike 


ENTLEMEN, 

I am pleased to know the plans for 
the publication of the journal, NEW 
OUTLOOK, Middle East Monthly, 
since I am very much for anything which 
will encourage Jewish-Arab cultural rela- 
tions and provide a medium of conversa- 
tion as to the issues of the Middle East, 
which may bring Jews and Arabs closer 
together. I am particularly in favor of all 


Donald Harrington 


EAR sir, 

I would like to convey to all of the 
members of the Jewish-Arab Association 
for Peace and Equality in Israel my most 
cordial greetings and good wishes. I can 
think of nothing more important for the 


Bourdet 





is true for France and Algeria and as 
it is true for all the other peoples or’ 
states in conflict. 
However, what is particularly grave in| 
the Jewish-Arab conflict is that the pub-/ 
lic opinion of the entire world has been’ 
submerged, either by official Israeli or 
pro-Zionist propaganda or by Arab or pro-| 
Arab propaganda, both of which present | 
the situation as insoluble short of total 
submission of the adversary to their de-| 
mands. 
There is thus a tendency for world | 
opinion to be divided into three equally | 
harmful groups, one which sides with} 
Israel, one which sides with the Arab) 
states, and one which thinks that, the 
problem being insoluble, it is preferable 
to occupy oneself with other things. 
The absence of any clear theses for 
compromise solutions, the absence of | 
spokesmen for such theses has, up to now, 


been painfully felt. If the Jewish-Arab/ 


Committee for Peace and Equality succeeds | 
in filling this gap, it will not only have | 
worked for the peace of the Middle East 
but also for the peace of the world. 


Claude Bordet, Paris | 





efforts of your Association to ensure| 
equality for Arabs in Israel. To you and) 
your associates I say: Shalom/Salaam. | 


With every good wish, 
Sincerely yours, 
James A. Pike, Dean’ 


The Cathedral Church” 


of St. John the Divine, | 
New York. 
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welfare of the world’s people than the 
kind of example of a brotherly relation- 
ship which is both the challenge and the 
great opportunity of the peoples of the 
Middle East today. They quite literally 
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MESSAGES AND GREETINGS 


take of the spirit which one day will be 
required if our world is to become one 
and is not to destroy itself in an orgy of 
hate and slaughter. 

God bless and keep all who are peace- 
makers. It is the mark of sonship of God. 
Sometimes I feel that the great beatitude 


45 


should be stated the other way around, 
“Blessed are the sons of God for they shall 
be peacemakers.” 
Most sincerely yours, 
Donald Harrington, Minister 
The Community Church of 
New York. 


Samuel Hugo Bergman 


EAR Friends, 

Don extending to you my felicitations 
on the occasion of the first appearance of 
your monthly, which is also ours, allow 
me to recall two facts from the past. 

It was only a few months ago that 
I commemorated what to me seems a 
historic date in the annals of the Zionist 
Movement. In the year 1916, forty-one 
years ago, Martin Buber published his 
atticle, “The Spirit of the East and Ju- 
daism” (first in his own monthly, Der 
Jude, and subsequently in his book, ‘On 
the Spirit of Judaism’, Leipzig, 1916). 
In this article we find, inter alia, the 
following: 

The age we live in will one day be known 
as the age of the Asian crisis, The leading 
peoples of the East are enslaved, some — 
outwardly, some — inwardly, by Europe. 
These peoples have not preserved their most 
sacred assets, their great spiritual traditions; 
at times they themselves have forsaken them. 
The subjugation of India, the self-imposed 
Europeanization of Japan, the debilitation of 
Persia, and, finally, the disruption of 
China — where we were wont to think the 
spirit of the East would dwell unblemished 
and secure — all these represent stages in 
this process. The soul of Asia is being 
destroyed and Asia itself is cooperating 
therein. The world is about to lose a dear 
possesion that is irreplaceable. 

It is Buber’s assertion that the Jew has 
remained an Oriental. ‘‘He was driven out 
of his own country and dispersed through- 
out the countries of the West. He was 


_ compelled to sojourn under skies he did 


tion- 


the 
rally 
and 


not know, on soil he did not plough; 
he endured the martyrdom of debasement; 


he learned to speak the tongues of the 
the | 


peoples in whose midst he dwelled. Never- 


theless, he has remained an Oriental.” 
the | 


Further on, Buber analyzes ‘“‘the 
overt and hidden Orientalism” of the Jew 
and sees therein a great mission for the 
People of Israel in the Land of Israel : 





to merge the spirits of East and West in 
a new synthesis. 


If we bear in mind that the lines 
quoted — and they are but the substance 
of a long article — were written in Ger- 
many at the beginning of World War I, 
when the number of Jews in Palestine was 
but a few thousand, that European might 
and European domination of the East were 
at their zenith, we must stand in awe of 
the powerful vision and prophetic force 
contained in the words of the young Buber 
more than forty years ago. 


The second event that comes to mind: 
the spring of this year marked the passage 
of ten years since the Asian Relations Con- 
ference met at New Delhi at the initiative 
of Mr. J. Nehru. The representatives of 
twenty-five nations from all parts of Asia 
participated. 


The Jewish Community of Palestine 
was also represented at this conference and 
the honor of heading the Palestine Jewish 
Delegation fell to me. At the opening 
session I read on behalf of the Delegation 
a declaration which contained the follow- 
ing : 

These are the greetings of representatives 
of an old religion and an old Asian people, 
driven from its Asian motherland 1800 years 
ago at the point of the sword, but a people 
which has never ceased to be linked in 
thought and daily prayer with this Holy 
Land, which is at the same time the Holy | 
Land of Christianity and Islam. We are 
happy and proud to take part as an old 
Asian people at this Conference and we 
strive to be a loyal member of this great 
family of nations. 

The Asian system of multi-racial, multi- 
religious, and multi-cultural political orga- 
nization has stood the test of time. 

..Lolerance is not enough. We have to 
learn to live together in a positive way 
and to cooperate in mutual benevolence and 
reciprocal help. This lesson Europe failed 
to teach us. We do not want to be ungrate- 








ful to Europe. We have learned very impor- 

tant lessons there. We learned to appreciate 

logical reasoning, methodical thinking. We 
have learned in Europe and transplanted to 

Palestine the teaching and way of life of 

modern socialism. 

But one thing we could not learn in 
Europe: the mutual cooperation of groups 
of men belonging to different races and 
creeds, We have been everywhere a persecu- 
ted minority... It is our hope that Palestine, 
notwithstanding the present difficulties, will 
not go the European way of “solving,” so 
to speak, problems by dispossessing popu- 
lations, but will by a common effort use 
the results of science and research to make 
room for more people, and that will mean 
more good neighbors, more cooperation, more 
mutual help. 

We have come here to learn, not to 
teach. But if we may contribute actively to 
the aims of this Conference, it will be along 
the lines just mentioned. Because in Palestine 
it was and is our first aim to enlarge the 
economic capacity of our small country, we 
have used to the utmost our knowledge of 
scientific methods to solve the problems of 
settlement, to intensify to the limit the 
fertility of our land... The experts in our 
delegation will be glad to offer their humble 
services to our common cause... 

May God — God who is one God to 
all his children — bless our Conference and 
its aims, We hope and pray that this Con- 
ference will open a new chapter in human 
history. : : 
That was ten years ago, in the spring 

of 1947. Today, this declaration, makes 
quite melancholy reading. 

When the Palestine Jewish Delegation 
returned from India in 1947, after this 
first meeting between the representatives 
of Jewish Palestine and the representatives 
of the peoples of Asia, the country’s 
Jewish population was swept by an intoxi- 
cating wave of enthusiasm. In most of the 
cities and the larger villages, assemblies 
were held at which members of the Dele- 
gation delivered addresses. The late Dr. 
Weizmann took an interest in all details. 
On the initiative of Mr. M. Sharett, a 
Palestine branch of the All-Asian Orga- 
nization founded at New Delhi was set 
up. New hopes for a peaceful solution to 
the problem of our relations with our 
neighbors sprang up in our hearts. These 
hopes were not fulfilled. 





NEW OUTLOOK 


That very Council of Representatives of | 
all Asian peoples, elected at New Delhi, | 


was never convened. Reciprocal cultural 
relations were never created. 
fierce warfare broke out between India 
and the Moslems. Gandhi, to whose words 
at the New Delhi Conference we had all 
listened in reverence, was assassinated, 
and the Israeli-Arab War broke out, its 
results being felt right down to this day. 
Once again in human history, the forces of 
darkness overcame the forces of light. 
Yet all this notwithstanding, we need 


not feel ashamed of the Declaration we | 


made at the 1947 Conference at New 
Delhi, nor must we forsake the hope which 
inspired us then. 

The composition of the Jewish Com- 
munity in Israel has been basically al- 
tered since those days. Israel’s population 
today is so composed that the European 


and Asian elements among the State's | 


inhabitants are balanced. All our powers 
in the State of Israel are now devoted to 


this difficult problem of bringing about | 


the fruitful coalescing of East and West. 

In that respect, the State of Israel is 
actually a pilot plant for humanity as 
a whole. 

We must not allow ourselves to be 
deterred by the difficulties of the politi- 
cal hour, which is but one of transition. 
Let us retain uppermost in our field of 
vision that great task of which Martin 
Buber spoke more than forty years ago. 
It is our hope that our Jewish people, 
without alienating itself from the Euro- 
pean phase of the recent centuries of its 
exile, will find its place anew in the 
Asian family of nations, that it will con- 
tinue to learn from that which is good in its 
European legacy and will, at the same 
time, delve deeply into the spiritual and 
religious heritage of Asia, which in tur 
will aid us to attain a profounder under- 
standing of ourselves. 

May this new monthly publication be 
of service to the one human family. 

Yours, 
Samuel Hugo Bergman 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
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NEW OUTLOOK ON ISRAELI FOREIGN POLICY 


by 


GERDA LUFT 


HERE is one aim for all foreign policy: 

to safeguard and strengthen the life and 
welfare of the country concerned, It has to 
improve relations with its neighbors and with 
other powers concerned in its region. It must 
remove threats of armed conflict and increase 
the possibilities for maintaining reciprocal rela- 
tions with the outer world. 


Israel can try to safeguard its interests by 
two different approaches: by integrating the 
State into the Area, fitting itself into the com- 


| plicated and strife-torn pattern of the Middle 


East; or by seeking the help of, or alliances 
with, countries outside the Area, the better to 
confront her hostile neighbors. Neither approach 
necessarily excludes the other. It is possible 
to imagine a position in which the young 
State comes to rest within a well-balanced 
political relationship with its Arab neighbors 
while at the same time fitting into a wider 
international network. 


The “natural” foreign policy for Israel is 
the normalization of relations with its 
neighbors, Such an approach was, in 
fact, the basis of Zionist thinking in foreign 
policy from the beginning of the twenties up 
to the foundation of the State. This approach, 
it is true, was somewhat hazy and did not 
always fully realize the hard facts. Its assump- 
tions roughly were as follows: the Jews have 
no intention of driving out the Palestinian 
Arabs; they want to settle in the land and 
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GERDA LUFT came to Palestine from Koenigs- 
| berg, Germany in 1924. She was the Palestine 
| Cotrespondent of the Berlin Juedische Rundschau 
| and several other European journals until the 
(eee Rundschau was closed down by the 
; Nazis, She is at present on the staff of the 
Jerusalem Post and is also the Israeli correspon- 


"dent of Neuve Zuericher Zeitung and the London 
| Economist. 


introduce modetn intensive farming and indus- 
tries, so as to increase the absorptive capacity 
of the country and thereby make room in it 
for both peoples. 

Looking back it might be argued today that 
this conception did not envisage mass emigration 
on the scale Israel has witnessed during the 
last nine years ; that it failed to understand the 
violent feelings of nascent nationalism among 
the peoples of the Middle East; that it did 
not reckon with the prospect of fashioning the 
Jewish state amidst armed conflict. 


WwW" the foundation of the Jewish State 
and the mass flight of the Arabs, @ 
completely new position emerged out of the 
tangled situation of the years 1939-47. The 
Arabs discovered with dismay that they were 
unable to conquer the Jews despite their 
numerical superiority. The Jews found them- 
selves in possession of a territory from which 
the greater part of the Arab population had 
fled. The Arab minority in the state was then 
so small that it was  mever deemed 
necessary, for instance, to include an Arab 
Minister in the Cabinet, The concentration of 
the Arab minority in certain districts lessened 
daily contacts between the two peoples, Military 
rule in the frontier districts impressed upon 
the Arabs the fact of their “otherness.” And 
while the flight of hundreds of thousands 
made houses and lands available for Jewish 
mass immigration, it also created the most 
difficult problem of the region: that of the 
refugee camps. 

When formal hostilities ceased, the aim of 
Israe! foreign policy was obviously a twofold 
one: to turn the armistice agreements with 
the neighboring states into permanent peace 
arrangements and to allay the fears of the 


Arabs who had been defeated 


in the war. 
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Obviously, both these aims were closely 
interrelated. 

It can be argued that the first 
was umattainable as long as the Western 


powers failed to use their influence on the 
Arabs toward the same end. The British, then 
still wielding some influence on Jordan, refused 
to press for peace, clinging to the principle of 
“wait and see,” sometimes in the sincere if 
wrong belief that time would heal all wounds, 
sometimes viewing with hidden satisfaction the 
difficulties of the Jews who had forced them 
out of Palestine. The United States was not 
yet ready to assume the role so recently filled 
by the British, The French had been driven 
out of the Levant for good, 


At one juncture during these turbulent nine 
years since the foundation of the State, peace 
with Jordan seemed within reach. Militant 
nationalism then asserted itself in the form 
of a bullet which struck down King Abdullah, 
the grandfather of King Hussein. Some years 
later, the revolution in Egypt appeared to open 
new vistas and the Prime Minister of Israel 
declared in the Kmesset that he was ready 
to talk peace with the new rulers of Egypt. 

These, however, were episodes in a march 
of events in which the policy of “wait and 
see” not only failed to give results but allowed 
hate and fear to grow ever more violent. The 
Arab governments refused doggedly to help 
settle the refugees in their lands. Israel was 
not ready to take them back without a long- 
range settlement, and as mass immigration 
progressed it became obvious that it was no 
longer possible for the majority of refugees 
to return to their former homes. Arab guerilla 
warfare developed into a running sore, Jewish 
retaliations — whether on a large or a small 
scale — either produced short periods of what 
one author termed “deathly quiet,” or caused an 
increase in the number of raids, 


In the tenth year of its existence, Israel 
has become a fortress within a hostile Arab 
world. The Sinai Campaign has shown that 
this fortress is well equipped both for defence 
and for sorties but it has revealed at the same 
time that Israel is as far from the first soul 
of its twofold foreign policy as ever. It nas 
mot succeeded in dispersing the cloud of fear 
and hatred which envelops it. 


The campaign has also emphasized the 
disquieting fact that Israel’s foreign policy has 
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not been able to compensate for the lack of 
regional integration by securing a firm and 
resolute backing from outside the region. The | 
one very important exception, France, does not 
change the picture, which is essentially that 
of an Israel isolated in the United Nations 


and with uneasy relations with the United 
States. 


HE cooperation with France requires exami. 

nation. The binding element between 
France and Israel during the Sinai Campaign 
and since has been Gamal Abd-el-Nasser, He! 
has provided the Arab Nationalists in North 
Africa with weapons and he organized the 
Feddayun, who worried Israel's southern 
border. In the long run, this element 
must lose its cohesive quality, as France is 
under compulsion to solve its Algerian problem. 
Moreover, if we accept the vanquishing of 
hate and fear among the Arabs as the major 


goal of Israeli policy, — and without it we 
shall have an uneasy armistice and sporadic 
outbursts for many years to come —- the 


identification of Israel with the French campaign 
in Algeria can work serious harm. 

In Asia and Africa suspicion and_ the 
hatred of imperialism and colonialism are by 


no means dead, even though the Western 
peoples — especially Britain — are moving 
out of one country after another. The! 


impressions of foreign domination are still so 
vivid that every Western move is examined 
for signs that may spell a_ restoration o) 
colonialism, The Suez campaign identified 
Israel with these suspicions and jeopardized 
some promising attempts to find understanding 
and symsathy among Asian peoples, 

The Sinai Campaign can today be studied 
as a laboratory experiment in methods | 
Israeli foreign policy, It was the culmination / 
of the view that Israel is a beleaguered 
fortress in a hostile environment, that it must 
break out of this fortress by means of arms) 
and after victory compel its opponents to makt 
peace. It assumed, too, that in the last resort 
Israel would have to live alone and — /, 
need be—fight alone, even if current Israel 
French relations are cited as an example 0 
international cooperation. 

It is now clear that the assumptions aa 
which this kind of foreign policy was bast 
were faulty, They were faulty because the 
did not take into account the long-term aid 
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of decreasing hate and fear among the Arabs 
and because they misjudged the international 
position. 

This position was clearly demonstrated 
during the debates and in the voting at the 
United Nations. Although every one of the 
representatives there has the interests of his 
own country to defend, there was one interest 
common to them all: avoidance of a world war. 
The Afro-Asian bloc was concerned first and 


foremost with condemning the party 
first to cross the frontiers and occupy 
territory. Whether there were intolerable 


provocations which brought about this step 
was considered irrelevant, The cardinal interest 
of all these nations was to deter would-be 
aggressors. And the United States was so 
anxious to identify itself with this view that 
it was ready to risk even the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization for this aim. 


T has thus been proved that the world, 

as represented in the United Nations, 
refuses to sanction military actions by granting 
the victor his fruits, as otherwise the precarious 
international situation might explode in a 
world war. This basic fact is not changed by 
a mere assertion of Israel's rights. 

What, moreover, is at least equally 
important, is that it might have a sobering 
effect upon the many Arab circles who proclaim 
as their ultimate goal the destruction of Israel. 
They have seen that the Great Powers did not 
suffer Israel to enjoy the fruits of its victory. 
They may assume that the same would be 
true for them. 

At this stage of the analysis the question 
atises: is there an alternative policy? Has * 
been irrevocably proved that the Arabs are not 
ready to talk peace, that Israel’s destiny is to 
live in a beleaguered fortress, defending itself 
against attacks and seeking to discourage them 
by retaliatory sorties ? 

Can anything be done as long as the Great 
Powers continue to use the Middle East as the 
ball in the game they are playing ? Is there no 
hope save in a_ relaxation of the Cold 
War and the time when, eventually, the other 
side will become reasonable ? 


It is, of course, easy to point out not only 
the mistakes made by the peoples of the Middle 
East but by the Great Powers as well and to 
await a relaxation of tension only with a 
relaxation in the cold war. 

But Israel has to prepare not for a few 
years or a few decades but, as a nation, for 
a lifetime in the Middle East Area. 


It will be unable to do so while laboring 
under the conception of the ‘beleaguered 
fortress” defending itself in a hostile environ- 
ment. The genuine aim of Israel’s foreign policy 
must be to rid itself of its “beleaguered 
fortress” complex — not by military action but 
by gradually and patiently wearing down the 
barriers which separate it from its environment. 

This has never been attempted with suffi- 


cient means and determination. 
A new approach to the problems of foreign 

policy must determine first whether the 
interests of Israel and its neighbors are 
inherently contradictory. They would be if 
Israel were bent on expansion, If that were 
the case, the Arabs would have to do every- 
thing in their power to hinder Israel’s develop- 
ment and to prepare for its destruction, But 
if Israel is ready to make it quite clear to her 
neighbors that it has no intention of waging 
war in order to annex further territory, the 
position can be different. 


A new approach to Israeli Foreign Policy 
must be based on the knowledge that military 
action is unable to solve all problems; that 
once the Arabs ate convinced that a flour- 
ishing Israel does not imply a threat to them, 
common interests can be furthered; that 
the treatment of the Arab minority within the 
country and Israeli contributions to solving the 
refugee problem will be decisive in a long 
term settlement. 


There is no short cut and no panacea to 
the solution of the Israeli-Arab problem. But 
the effort, though painstaking and prolonged, 
must be made, New approaches must be explor- 
ed and tested. The interests and welfare of 
Israel, of the Arabs, indeed, of the entire 
world, require that this be done, 
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by 


SIMHA FLAPAN 


HE difficulty in securing a peaceful settle- 

ment between Israel and the Arab countries 
arises from the fact that, to complicate further 
the already complex objective problems which 
must be solved, a deep chasm of fear and 
mutual suspicion now yawns between them. 
Relations between the two peoples are characte- 
rized by distorted interpretations of the other 
side’s policy, to which sinister designs are 
attributed. Anybody desirous of promoting the 
cause of peace must, therefore, devote himself 
not only to the actual conflicts between the two 
peoples but to the imaginary ones as well. 

On first analysis, those responsible for Is- 
raeli foreign policy are able to point out that ever 
since 1948 the State of Israel has been striving 
consistently for peace with the Arab states. The 
announcements of successive governments of 
Israel have expressed the sincere desire for 
peace cherished by the vast majority of the 
Israeli public. If this public was persuaded to 
support the preventive operation in the Sinai 
Peninsula it was because it had come to 
view the existing security and political situation 
as one slowly and hopelessly deteriorating. 
There can be no doubt, that this public would 
most willingly grasp any prospect of peace and 
would not only forego the advantages of a 
military victory, but would even agree to a 
compromise on controversial issues if it 
could view this as a concrete prospect, The 
Revisionist trend, which espouses _ territorial 
expansionism through military conquests 
and today its influence has increased owing to 
the despair that followed the withdrawal from 
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Sinai and the Gaza Strip — would then shrink 
into an insignificant faction. 

Those who shape Israel’s foreign policy can, 
therefore, with a clear conscience, contend: 
“We aspired to peace. We proposed negotia 
tions, but the hand proffered remained suspended 
in air.” They can even point out that on the 
other side the Arab statesmen not only rejected the 
invitation to negotiate, but actually imposed an 
economic, political, and social boycott against 
Israel, adopted guerilla warfare tactics and went 
so far as to refuse to acknowledge Israel's 
very existence. 

Hence, if the analysis of Israel’s foreign 
policy were confined exclusively to subjective 
intentions, it could be exonerated. 

The test of politics is its results, not 
its intentions, its efficacy rather than its desires. 
Declarations of peace, even the sincerest, do 
not in themselves constitute a policy of peace, 
Not even the antagonism of the opposing side 
can serve as an extenuating argument. The aim 
of Israeli policy should have been to effect 
a change in the attitude of the other side. The 
Arab world’s hatred and animosity for Israel 
have been an established fact since 1948, The 
task of Israeli policy, therefore, should be to! 
reduce this animosity, to drive a wedge into it, to 
arouse, at least, some measure of differentiation 
in Arab public opinion with regard to Israel. 

The reasons for this failure are due not only 
to external factors but also to errors and 


fallacies of an internal nature. I propose, in” 
the lines that follow, to dwell upon a number! 


of problems in regard to which Israel's poli 
failed to anticipate developments and indicated 
a mistaken approach. 


IRST of all, Israel’s attitude toward tht 

problems of the Area must be analyzed. 
One may say that it did not take into account 
three central processes that have marked the 
Area’s development in recent years, These afe: 
a. Intensification of Great Power rivalry, in the 
wake of which has come the Soviet Union's 
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tempestuous penetration into the Area as a 
factor mot to be ignored; b. The rise 
of an Arab National Movement fighting 
for political independence, neutrality, and unity 
of the Arab peoples; c. The retreat of colonialism 
and, first and foremost, the far-reaching con- 
traction- of British and French influence in 
the Area. 

Israel has reacted toward these processes, 
which evolved on the crest of a wave of 
stormy, dramatic events, by clinging conserva- 
tively to a political conception that accorded 
with the situation in the year 1948. 

On the one hand, the Soviet Union was 
not at that time a factor of any influence in 
the Middle East. On the other hand, the Arab 
Movement for neutrality and unity was in its 
infancy. The Western Powers, headed by Great 
Britain, then constituted the decisive factor in 
the Area. 

Israel's chief aim was to secure Arab 
acknowledgement of its existence. Its efforts to 
achieve this were directed mainly to the Western 
Powers, in the hope that the latter would urge 
the Arab Governments to extend de jure 
recognition to a de facto situation. The result 
of this line was that Israel in her policy iden- 
tified herself or openly sympathized with the 
Western viewpoint on all major problems of the 
Area (the Persian oil crisis, British evacuation 
of the Suez Canal, the events in Algeria). 

The Arab world interpreted this line as 
proof of Israel’s opposition to national liberation 
and independence of the Area’s peoples; it 
strengthened the anti-Israel character of the 
Arab National Movement, and this, in turn, 
intensified Israel’s apprehensions with regard to 
the aim of the Arab nations to unite. This was 
a vicious circle par excellence. 

The reciprocal influence between these two 
reactions led to a widening and deepening of 
the gulf between Israel and the Arab countries, 
a situation most dramatically expressed in the 
events of recent months and the upshot was that 
Istael has found herself linked to a declining force 
in the Middle East, associated in the eyes of all 
sections of the Arab National Movement, and 
even in the eyes of the rest of the peoples 
of Asia, with colonial interests. 


UCH a state of affairs was not inevitable. 
There exists no real contradiction between 
Arab aspirations for liberation, independence, 
and unity, on the one hand, and the existence 


of an independent, sovereign Israel integrated 
into the Middle East Area, on the other, The 
independence and unity of the Area’s nations 
is a determinate historical process that will 
be consummated even though the tide of 
events has its ebb and flow. Any attempts 
to obstruct it by foreign or domestic agencies 
are foredoomed to ultimate failure despite 
temporary successes they may achieve. 

Israel has nothing to gain by linking her 
interests with the obstructing factors and relying 
exclusively upon them. In doing so she will 
only thrust aside the one prospect for mutual 
understanding and condemn herself to isolation. 

On the other hand, so is the Arab National 
Movement’s attempt to view the struggle against 
Israel as a necessaty phase in its anti-colonial 
struggle doomed to failure. 

Unlike Great Britain, France, or the United 
States, Israel cannot be forced “to pack its 
belongings,” get out of the Area, and “go 
home.” Because Israel 7s home, the Home, to 
which the masses of the Jewish people, in 
capitalist and socialist countries alike, are retur- 
ning in an ever widening flow at an increa- 
singly rapid pace, The sooner the two National 
Movements come to acknowledge the necessity 
for co-existence, the easier will they find the 
consummation of their national aspirations. 


Fanon problem urgently requiring a new 
evaluation is the fate of the Palestine Arab 
people, victim of the Arab War against Israel 
in 1948 and today the principal victim of the 
absence of peace. 

The Palestine Arabs had enjoyed a unique 
development owing to their joint existence with 
the Jewish Community under the Mandate. The 
processes of economic and social transition 
amongst them were accelerated and they had 
undergone a consolidation of national con- 
sciousness, At its very beginning, however, this 
national consciousness was diverted into anti- 
Jewish channels despite the fact that the Zionist 
Movement had attempted time and again to 
achieve a modus vivend: with the Arab National 
Movement. 

The United Nations General Assembly Re- 
solution of November 29, 1947, accorded re- 
cognition to the right of self-determination and 
recommended the establishment of an Arab 
State economically linked to Israel. The War 
of 1948, which aimed to destroy the State of 
Israel, ended in calamity for the Palestine Arabs. 
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The majority of them became refugees, bereft 
of home and country, dispersed throughout the 
Arab states, The problem of hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees presents today the chief 
objective obstacle to peace. 

The refugee camps, with the stagnation, 
poverty, idleness, and hopelessness for the future 
that characterize them, are a hotbed of hatred, 
a veritable reserve force for Feddayun formations, 
a convenient and effective instrument for fo- 
menting tension, conducting guerilla warfare, and 
applying political pressure. Indeed, refugees 
everywhere have provided a never failing source 
of interference with the normalization of rela- 
tions between peoples and states. Their presence 
renders uncertain the stability of boundaries and 
the validity of treaties. 

Israel may contend that the moral respon- 
sibility for the existence of the Arab refugee 
problem rests squarely upon the Arab govern- 
ments, Since they sought to prevent by violence 
implementation of the U.N. resolutions, it is 
their duty to assume responsibility for the fate 
of the refugees. 

The unbroken, unsolved existence of this 
problem, however, serves neither the cause of 
peace nor Israel's interests. It plays into the 
hands of those selfsame elements in the Arab 
states that refuse to reconcile themselves to the 
existence of the State of Israel. 

Israel cannot ignore the tragedy of hundreds 
of thousands of refugees, nor can she ignore 
its negative effect om the prospects for peace. 
She must take the following facts into consi- 
deration: 


a. The existence of the refugee problem 
is to the detriment of Israel. 

5. Just as there can be no peace settlement 
based on any cessation of Jewtsh immi- 
gration to Israel, so there can be no 
peace without a solution of the refugee 
problem. 

Even those forces amongst the Arabs who 


regard a settlement with Israel as imperative, 
cannot overlook or forego the claim to a solution 
of the refugee problem. Under these circumstan- 
ces, Israel’s readiness, with U.N. assistance, to 
absorb and rehabilitate a reasonable number of 
refugees would force a serious breach in the 
wall of hatred surrounding her, render it 
more difficult to stir up animosity against her, 
and give encouragement to the forces of peace 
in the Arab world. Such initiative, while not 
weakening, would actually increase the validity 
of Israel’s demand that the majority of the 
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refugees be rehabilitated in the Arabs countries, 
It would lead to added pressure by the refugees 
themselves in that direction. 

Obviously, a comprehensive and complete 
solution of the refugee problem is conditional, 


primarily, on a peace settlement between Israel | 


and the Arab States and especially with Jordan, 
in which most of the refugees are concentrated, 


ROM several points of view, particular 

importance attaches to the relations between 
Israel and Jordan. This is not because of any 
prospects for a “separate peace” with Jordan, 
(The urge for unity among the Arab peoples 
is too powerful, their apprehensions about 
Israel too great to permit of any such way 
out.) It is so because the distinguishing fact 
about Jordan is that — more than any other 
of the Arab states — she needs peace to safe. 
guard her very existence and future. 

The principal Arab states — Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia, do not as yet have 
any vital stake in peace with Israel. To some 


extent, they actually benefit from the anti-Israel 


boycott (which prevents Israel’s commerce and 
industry from competing in Middle East mar- 
kets, has caused oil-pipelines, aerial and mati- 


time lines of communication to be transferred 


out of Israeli territory to neighboring countries, 
etc.). 

Jordan’s situation is different. 

The area of Palestine lying east of the 
Jordan River, named Transjordan, was separated 
administratively from the rest of Palestine and 
handed over in the year 1921 to Emir Abdullah 
of the Hashemite line; it did mot constitute 
a self-sufficient national, political, or economic 
framework. 


The annexation of the so-callad ‘‘Arab 


Triangle’ of Western Palestine to Abdullah's 
realm did not alter the situation fundamentally. 


Jordan’s Palestinian inhabitants, who today con- 
stitute the great majority of the Kingdom's 
population (900,000 out of a total of 1,400,000), 
gave it added impetus in its struggle to abrogate 
the treaty with Great Britain. They did not 
provide any basis for its independent economic 
existence. 


The Palestinian Arabs at first displayed | 
opposition and demanded separation on_ the 
grounds of the suppression and discrimination 
to which they were being subjected by the 
Jordan authorities, 
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With the passage of years this situation has 
changed. The Arab states no longer demand 
the establishment of a Palestine Arab State 
(although they do continue to demand imple- 
mentation of the 1947 Partition Resolution of 
the U.N. General Assembly). The Palestine 
Arabs in Jordan have gradually achieved a sta- 
tus of civil and political equality. Latterly, they 
have become a hegemonic majority economically, 
culturally, and politically and have desisted 
from raising the slogan of separation. 

The fact is, that Jordan has become the 
successor state to the Palestine Arab State 
(exclusive of the Gaza strip) which was to 
have arisen as provided by the U.N. Resolution 
of 1947. 

This fact could serve as the basis for a 
complete solution to the problem — if the 
politically determining factors in Jordan were 
to acquiesce in the existence of Israel and to 
follow the recommendations of the U.N., which 
indicated the necessity of economic union 
between the two states. Were this the case, it 
would not be difficult to arrive at an agreement 
on the joint exploitation of water supplies, 
electricity, and natural resources. This, in turn, 
would make possible a complete solution of 
the refugee problem. 


Such, however, has not been the approach 
of the political circles in Jordan, especially 
amongst the Palestinians, The latter, even after 
having reconciled themselves to their new poli- 
tical framework, within which they became a 
determining factor, have been pressing primarily 
for the affiliation of Jordan with a federative 
organization of other Arab states, mainly with 
Egypt and Syria. 

This approach has tended to overlook the 
fundamental fact that Jordan’s economic future 
and her capacity to solve the problems of her 
inhabitants, including hundreds of thousands of 
destitute refugees, are conditional upon econo- 
mic collaboration with Israel. Even should 
Jordan join any Egyptian-Syrian union, she 
would be unable to get water from the Nile 
or electricity from the Assuan Dam. Her main 
source for water and development projects 
would remain the Jordan River, her chief 
industrial prospect — the Dead Sea, her natural 
outlets — Haifa and Eilat+Akaba. Exploitation 
of these readily available resources is the sine 
qua non of Jordan’s economic existence and 
rehabilitation of the refugees. 
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The fact that there is no political force in 
Jordan orienting itself on peace and economic 
collaboration with Israel, is due in large measure 
to the fact that nothing has been done to 
encourage such an orientation, Israel’s failure 
to reveal any initiative toward a solution of the 
refugee problem, the clamorous campaigns con- 
ducted for “reintegrating the country” through 
military conquest, the continued maintenance of 
the Military Administration in the Arab areas 
of Israel, where it constitutes a regime of 
discrimination, — all these things have not 
helped the hundreds of thousands of Palestine 
Arabs, today a majority of Jordan’s population, to 
forget the impact of the calamity of 1948. 
They have not served to implant in their 
hearts the desire to fashion anew their relations 
with the Jewish people and with Israel on the 
basis of unity and partnership. 


Israeli policy must draw to the full all 
conclusions from these facts. A constructive 
approach to the refugee problem, extension of 
the scope of the Family Reunion Arrangement, 
a special colonization program for Arab DP’s 
within Israel, abolition of the Military 
Administration and the extension of full equal 
civil and national rights to the Arabs of Israel, 
cessation of all propaganda for military con- 
quests, and a positive approach to a program 
of economic union with Jordan — all these 
can evoke and encourage within Jordan forces 
amenable to conciliation and able to work 
for this solution to the _ problem. 
Their apprehension as to the danger of Israeli 
“domination” could be offset by pointing out 
that such a solution in no way conflicts with 
the idea of Arab Union and could be part of 
a broader federative project. 


HE foregoing analysis has ignored the 

background of Great Power rivalry in the 
Area which has recently, in particular, reached 
new levels of asperity and tension. Obviously, 
intensification of the Cold War, with all its 
concomittant phenomena, has turned the Area 
into an erupting volcano that threatens to set 
off a world conflagration, Extrication from the 
clutches of Great Power rivalry and the Cold 
War is necessary for the peaceful existence and 
cooperation of peoples in the Middle East. 
Jewish-Arab peace is the first step in this 
direction. 











COWARDLY TRAITORS AMONG ISRAEL'S ARABS? 


Polemic Between 


Elias Koussa (Haifa) and «Al-Ahad> (Beirut) 


O N September 22, 1956 — five weeks 
before the Sinai Campaign — a Jewish- 
Arab Confererence for Peace and Equality 
was held in Haifa. The participants com- 
prised people from every section of Israeli 
opinion and the organizing committee was 
composed of well-known public figures 
drawn from leading Arab and Jewish 
circles. 

The Conference was presided over by 
the poet Avraham Shlonsky. Mayor Abba 
Khoushy of Haifa welcomed the partici- 
pants to the city, home of many members 
of the minority groups. Other speakers were 
Elder Statesman Yitzhak Gruenbaum, Yaa- 
kov Hazan, M.K. (Member of Parliament), 
Yosef Hamis, M.K., Chamber Theater 
actress Batya Lancet, the eminent young 
author Moshe Shamir, Dr. E. Poznansky, 
Academic Secretary of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, and Rustum Bastuni. 

Many prominent figures sent greetings 
to the conference, among them Professors 
Martin Buber, S.H. Bergman, S.D. Goitein 
and Ernst Simon, of the Hebrew University, 
and Archbishop George Hakim, head of 
the Greek Catholic Church in Israel. 

Conspicuous by their absence were the 
“activists” of the Arab minority who are 
close to Maki (Israel Communist Party), 
which boycotted the conference. 

In all, two thousand representatives of 
both peoples attended the deliberations, and 
many hundreds of people, who were unable 
to find room in the overflowing auditorium, 
crowded outside the building and listened 
to the addresses through amplifiers. 

Two ideas united all the participants of 
this Conference: the demand for full 
equality for all the citizens of the State of 
Israel, and the demand, addressed jointly 
to the governments of Israel and the Arab 
countries, to initiate direct and uncondi- 
tional negotiations in order to ensure peace 
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in the Middle East and the world at large. 

Many speakers gave expression to the 
basic approach that the rights of both 
nations must be respected : 

“the right of the Jewish nation to 
return to its Homeland and rebuild i 
and the right of the Arab nations b 
rebuild their own flourishing countrie 
and their ancient culture, and to develop 
their natural resources.” 

Thus Yitzhak Gruenbaum. 

Abdul-Aziz Zu’bi of Nazareth, praising 
Israel’s abstention from opposing natio- 
nalization of the Suez Canal, demanded 
that all Arabs in the Arab countries 
support freedom of passage for Israeli 
ships : 

“The more the Arabs show an un 
derstanding for the needs of the Jew- 
ish liberation movement, the more sup- 
port will be gained from Israel fa 
the liberation movements of the Arab 
nations and their struggle against im- 
perialism and vice versa.” 

Another prominent Israeli Arab, Rus 
tum Bastuni, stated : 

“There are only two ways befor 
us, war or peace; and there is no 
third way. Therefore Jews and Arabi 
must join forces to work towards the 
one goal which is true to the inte 
rests of both peoples, to the goal of 
maintaining peace !” 

In its resolutions the Conference sts 
ted that a campaign to rally public opi 
nion locally and throughout the world, 
and efforts for friendly international me 
diation, may do much for the initiation 
of direct negotiations between Israel and 
the Arab states and for a peace based 
on the principle of peaceful co-existence. 
The conference further resolved to work 
towards full equality for the Arab mino- 
rity in Israel, and decided to set up 4| 
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Jewish-Arab Association for Peace and 
Equality. 

One of the first reactions to this con- 
ference came from the Beirut weekly 
Al-Abad, which published the following 
article on November 4,1956: 


COWARDLY TRAITORS 
AMONG ISRAELI ARABS 


An Israeli paper announces that 
Archbishop Hakim supports peace ! 

The Israeli paper in the Arab lan- 
guage, Al-Marsad, appears in Tel-Aviv. 
This week we obtained from Paris a 
few issues of this paper, and in one of 
them we found a call to "a national 
conference of Arabs and Jews for peace 
and equality !” 

This Jewish paper stated further: 

“Recently discussions have taken 
place between various Jewish and Arab 
public figures, with the object of set- 
ting up a committee which would or- 
ganize an Arab-Jewish conference to 
work for equal rights for the Arab 
minority in Israel and to call upon the 
Arab states to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with Israel for a lasting peace 
between the two sides.” 

We have no comments to make about 
the question of equal rights for the 
Arab minority of Israel, as long as the 
Arabs in Israel choose to remain under 
Israeli domination in order to safe- 
guard their property, and while this 
Arab minority remains under the 
Strict supervision of the Jewish authori- 
ties. 

What particularly attracted our at- 
tention was the voluntary response of 
many prominent Arab personages in 
Israel’s population to the call issued to 
the Arab states for direct peace nego- 
tiations with Israel... at the expense of 
Arab self-respect and, especially, at the 
expense of the self-respect of the Arabs 
living in Israel and their rights in 
their own homeland. 

We publish here the names of 
Arabs living in Israel who have con- 
sented to participate in this conference. 
There follows a “blacklist” of 49 names. 

(Incidentally, the Jewish Knesset Member, 
Ya'akov Hazan, is also included in this 
list of “Arab traitors.”) Al-Ahad, after 


condemning an outstanding Christian Arab 
Clergyman of Israel for supporting the 
conference, concludes with the following: 

..We bring the statements of this 
Israeli paper before the public opinion of 
the Arab world and, in particular, 
our Palestinian brothers, in order to obtain 
their opinion on this matter. 

*¢ 
e 

Mr. Elias Koussa, a Haifa lawyer, is 
one of the outspoken figures in Israel’s 
Arab community. Although a _ valiant 
fighter for the rights of Israel’s Arabs, 
he did not attend the Haifa Jewish-Arab 
Conference on Peace and Equality. Yet he 
responded sharply to the article in the 
Beirut weekly. 

In an article published by Mr. Koussa in 
A-Rabita, organ of Israel’s Greek Catholic 
Church, in the issue of May, 1957, and 
entitled, ‘‘Cowardly Traitors Among Israel’s 
Arabs ?” he stated in part : 


Israel’s Arab minority, numbering 
about 200,000 souls, groans under a 
heavy burden of strict control and 
complains of many difficulties and 
petty irritations. This repressed mino- 
rity group attempts to persuade the 
Israel authorities to treat it with justice 
and righteousness and without discrimi- 
nating between the Arab and the 
Jewish citizens of the State. It resorts 
for this purpose to various legal and 
pacific methods. To achieve their pur- 
pose, Arabs work together with Jewish 
organizations or individuals opposed to 
the misguided policy of the Israel 
Government and call upon it to re- 
move the repressions and controls from 
the Arab citizens and to guarantee their 
equal rights. 

They organize mass meetings in 
order to inform Jewish public opinion, 
to bring the situation of the Arab 
minority to the notice of the public 
at large and to demonstrate their grie- 
vances and call for a change in the 
policy of control. 

lt is natural that reports of these 
meetings and protests should reach the 
Arab countries. But, knowingly or not, 
these reports have been distorted, and 
are discussed by the Arab press in a 
completely wrong light without any 
account being taken of the true cir- 








cumstances. Among these meetings was 
the Jewish-Arab Conference on Peace 
and Equality, held recently in Haifa 
and attended by many public figures. 

The aim of this Conference was 
“to work towards and obtain full 
equality for the Arab citizens of the 
State and peace between Israel and 
the Arab countries.” 


The Arab weekly Al-Ahad, edited 
by Riyad Taha, is published in Beirut, 
capital of Lebanon and center of pro- 
gressive Arab culture. This paper did 
not approve of the Haifa Conference 
because its participants called for direct 
peace talks between the Arab states 
and Israel, and for the establishment 
of peace, which, according to Al-Ahad, 
would be “at the expense of Arab self- 
respect, and especially at the expense 
of the self-respect of the Arabs living 
in Israel and their rights in their own 
homeland.” The paper criticized the 
Arabs who participated in or supported 
the Conference, and termed them 
“cowardly” without any reason other 
than their agreement to a conference 
of Jews and Arabs whose object was to 
ensure equality between Jews and Arabs 
and “to call upon the Arab states to 
enter into direct negotiations with Israel 
for a lasting peace between the two 
sides,” as proclaimed in the manifesto 
of the Conference. 


For some obscure purpose Al-Ahad 
gives a distorted interpretation of the 
intentions of the Arabs who participat- 
ed in the Conference. There is no 
doubt that none-of the Arabs who 
attended the Conference, and are listed 
by Al-Ahad, would desire a humilia- 
ting peace for the Arab states and a 
loss of self-respect and rights for the 
Arab minority in their homeland. 

It is apparent that the purpose of 
the Beirut magazine in uttering these 
hasty and frivolous words was to 
affront the self-respect of the Arabs 
in Israel and to withhold information 
from its readers on an important 
matter that concerns Arab rights. 

The Arabs who have elected to re- 
main in Israel of their own free will, 
and refuse to leave it, despite the 
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Stringent and never ending controls, 
because they wish to safeguard the 
heritage of their ancestors, would not 
wish the Arab nation — of which 
they consider themselves a part — t 
make a humiliating peace with Israel. 
In what have these Arabs sinned in cal. 
ling for an honorable peace with Israel, 
when Arab kings, princes, and rulers 
demand the implementation of the 
1947 and 1948 U.N. resolutions on 
Israel as a prelude to peace? What 
is their crime in calling for understand. 
ing, when most of the civilized na- 
tions belonging to this organization 
appeal to the two sides to settle their 
differences ? 


I would advise the editor of A\- 
Ahad, to read carefully the speech 
made by Dr. Charles Malik, the Leba 
nese Foreign Minister, on March 7 
in the Overseas Press Club in New- 
York. He will then be convinced that 
those Arabs whose reputation he tried 
to blacken are committing no crime 
and sacrificing no rights when they 
call for peace between Israel and the 
Arab countries. 

This is what Dr. Malik said on 
that occasion: 

“It is possible that the coming 
days may be grim ones. Therefore 


we must be as objective as possible, 


as peaceful as possible, as construc 
tive as possible, removed from hate 
and deceit. The spirit of under- 
standing and love is the only ome 
appropriate to the historical period 
in which we are fated to live.” 
Israel’s withdrawal from the occupied 
territory in Egypt should lead to an 
improvement in the Middle East situ- 
ation. The U.N., and especially the 
U.N. Emergency Force, is playing and 
will play an important role in the Area. 
Peace cannot be imposed. But it can 
develop when conditions are created out 
of which it can evolve naturally. I ad- 
mit that I do not know how the Arabs 
can be compelled to recognize Israel, 
to make peace with her, and to enter 
into normal commercial and social re- 
lations with her. But 1 am convinced that 


both sides are entitled to security. I believe — 
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I can speak in the name of the Arabs 
when I say that they have no intention 
of attacking anyone. After the statements 
made by the Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
which testify to the desire for the settle- 
ment of the long-standing Arab-Israeli 
dispute, is it reasonable to accuse such 
Arabs as Archbishop Hakim — whose 
record testifies to his loyalty to the Arab 
cause and his pride in his Arab back- 
ground — of “cowardly treachery’? Or 
Jamal a-Sa’adi, the Muezzin of the Jazzar 


mosque in Acre ? Or the venerated priest 
Rafik Farah? Or Labib Jamal el-Khouri? 
Or other Israeli Arabs ? Can such purely 
imaginary charges be laid against people 
who call for understanding between the 
two sides, an understanding which can 
put end to the suffering of thousands of 
inhabitants of Palestine, both inside and 
outside the borders of Israel, an under- 
standing which can put an end to the 
tension in the Middle East and restore 
justice to the Area ? 


A Study of the Refugee Problem 


The Truth About the Arab Refugee Problem, 
D'vorah Kaplan, M.A., The Hebrew University, 
Maér Publishers, Jerusalem, 1957, 195 pages. 


Next year, when the State of Israel rounds 
out the first decade of its existence, many 
comparisons of vital significance will be in 
order. For instance, for every Arab individual 
who left the country in 1948 there will be 
present in Israel two Jews who entered it from 
one of several score countries in all parts of 
the world. 

Again, for every Arab individual who sought 
refuge in one of the Arab states, there will 
already have emigrated or will be on the verge 
of emigrating one individual Jew.* Of the latter, 
the vast majority have already reached Israel. 
Hence, the possibility of returning any of the 
Palestine Arab refugees to their former homes 
in considerable numbers has already become 
highly impracticable, 

Three of the book’s chapters deal with the 
refugees directly: 1. The Arab refugee problem 
in the light of international law. 2. United 
Nations procedure in coping with the refugee 
problem. 3. A discussion of methods in mi- 
nisteting to the needs of the Arab refugees in 
the light of U.N. objectives in its handling 
of the problem. 

The closing chapter in the book, ‘“Sum- 
Mary and Conclusions,” asserts that “the United 
Nations’ failure to prevent the Arab states 


from rebelling against the Palestine Resolution 


* The great majority of Jews residing in 


Iraq and Yemen have emigrated, Few have 
remained or intend to remain in Syria, Le- 
banon, or Egypt. There has been an uninter- 
ftupted exodus from North Africa. 


of November 29, 1947 led to the creation of 
the Arab refugee problem.” (p, 189). 

Another conclusion of the author's is that 
the United Nations’ coping with the problem 
has been unsuccessful. (p. 190). This, she 
maintains, has been true both from an economic 
and humanitarian point of view owing to the 
U.N.’s acceptance of the Arab position, which 
is that “the problem is a political and not an 
economic one,” (p. 191). 

Finally, the author subjects to a political 
and juridical analysis the possibility of re- 
patriation, which she rejects categorically. 

The book ends in the following words: 

..There emerges from it [the question 

of repatriation] the tragic contradiction 
between ideal human rights and the state’s 
extremely vital right (with regard to civic 
loyalty and security). This is a contradic- 
tion sevenfold more tragic when it concerns 
a state which, as the late Count Von Ber- 
nadotte expressed it, finds itself destined to 
dwell precariously on a coastal strip with 
its back to the sea and confronted on three 
sides by a hostile Arab world... The problem 
before us is, indeed, one that endows with 
special significance Hegel’s thesis that 
tragedy lies not in the contradiction between 
right and wrong but in the conflict between 
right and right. 

This Hegelian thesis was, in fact, one of 
the guiding motives that led the Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry under the Chairmanship of 
the late Sir Robert Peel to recommend parti- 
tioning the country in its 1937 Report on the 
disturbances that broke out in Palestine in the 
year 1936 and led, ultimately, to the events: 
of 1947—48, 


M. A. 
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STEPS TOWARD MINORITY INTEGRATION 


by 


JOSEPH VASCHITZ 


Tel-Aviv, — The Histadrut’s Central 
Committee has decided to admit as full- 
fledged members for the first time in 
the labor organization's history, personnel 
of the minorities serving in the armed 
forces or the reserves. 

(Press Notice, April 8, 1957) 
F OR readers not initiated in the intricacies 
of Arab life in Israel, this may be doubly a 


surprise : 


@ Arab workers are, as a rule, not admitted 
to membership in the Histadrut, the 
general labor organization of Israel. 

® There are Arab soldiers serving in the 


Israel Army. 

Still, these statements, as they stand, are 
too general to be true. They are in need of 
qualification. 

In the first place, while Arab workers are 
not, as a rule, admitted to full-fledged mem- 
bership in the Histadrut, they participate in 
several functions of the Histadrut: the 
trade union organizations (which, the 
Histadrut, are not powerful independent unions, 
but only a large group of functional organiza- 
tions within the frame of the General Federa- 
tion of Labor) ; Kupat Kholim, the Federation's 
Medical Aid Organization, and workers’ social 
insurance funds. This has conferred upon some 
sections of the permanently employed Arab 
workers and officials the same high wage level 
and improved labor conditions enjoyed by the 
Jewish workers. Such equality of status is still 


in 
in 
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the Board of the Israel Oriental Society. Mr. 
‘Waschitz is a member of Kibbutz Dalia, in 
the hill country south of the Carmel range. 
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being withheld, however, from most of the Arab 
workers. 


More than six thousand Arab workers are 
making use of the opportunities thus given 
them, But, as regards full-fledged membership, 
the views of the majority in the Histadmnt 
leadership are that the Histadrut is, first of all, 
an instrument for the upbuilding of the Jewish 
community in Israel through settlement and for the 
economic and cultural absorption of immigrants 
and that therefore there can be no place in it 
for non-Jews, who cannot be required to 
identify themselves with Zionist aims, 


While not gainsaying the intimate connection 
of the Histadrut with the creation of the Jewish 
working class in the country and the renascence 
of the Jewish people in its Homeland, there ate 
important groups and individuals inside the 
Histadrut who stress that depriving the Arb 
workers of the right of membership in the 
paramount labor organization of the country 
constitutes national discrimination and_ should 
not be tolerated in a democratic community. 
This stand is voiced not only by the left 
socialist parties that are striving consistently for 
Arab admission, but also by prominent 
spokesmen of the majority party, such as & 
Barkat, in the aforementioned session of tht 
Centmal Committee, and M. Assaff, who wrote 
in the Hebrew daily Davar, organ of the 
Histadrut : 


Non-admission of the Arab workers 10 
full membership in the Histadrut is 
regarded by the Arabs, and emphaticall} 
50, as an act of denial and discriminatio 
against the Arab population of th 
country. 


It is our duty to remove and elimina 
every manner of discrimination agains 
the Arab population. The demand mus 
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be to appoint a Histadrut Commission to 
examine anew the entire problem. 


UT, in order to understand the entire issue 

and the reasons for the Histadrut’s decision, 
we have to qualify our second statement. 

The letter of the Israel law about conscrip- 
tion does not discriminate between Jews and 
non-Jews. In actual fact, while Arabs in 
general are allowed to volunteer for the Israel 
Army (there is a Christian Volunteers’ Unit), 
conscription is applied only to the Druze 
minority and they form the vast majority of 
non-Jewish servicemen. 

At this point, we should be expected to 
answer the question: Who are the Druzes ? 

The Druzes, numbering in all some 250,000 
souls, are an Arabic-speaking community living 
in several more or less compact settlements in 
the mountainous regions of Syria, Lebanon and 
north Israel. They are distinguished from the 
general body of Arab peoples only by their 
religion and by their astonishingly strong com- 
munal loyalties engendered by centuries of 
religious oppression. 

Are Druzes Arabs ? 


By language, customs, outlook and mentality 
they are Arabs no less than Moslem or 
Christian Arabs. There is no particular Druze 
culture. Spiritual values are limited to the 
small number of those initiated into the secrets 
of their esoteric religion, whose origins are 
described by an authority, Professor P. Hitti of 
Princeton University, in the following words : 

On the whole, it might be said that 
the immediate origins of the Druze 
religion should be sought in the multi- 
tudinous heterodoxies of the Shiah and 
schools of thought which split early 
Islam asunder, and the ultimate origins 
in Neo-Platonism, Gnosticism and Mani- 
chaeism. What makes its study especially 
interesting and valuable is the fact that 
while most of those systems from which 
the eclectic Druze founders drew their 
material have perished and become extinct 
the Druze religion is still virile and 
Strong and its followers are today 
numerous and aggressive enough to 
attract international attention. 

In spite of their strong communal loyalty, 
it is one of the peculiar aspects of Druze 
history — born of the historical experience and 
the will to survive of a small minority — that 
they tend to identify themselves with the 
Sutrounding majority. In 1925, the Druze of 
Syria spearheaded the Syrian revolt against 


France, and in 1954 — the Syrian revolt against 
the Shishakli military dictatorship. 

In the light of all these facts, it does not 
seem very probable that the development of 
the Druze community will lead to the 
establishment of a new nationality in the Middle 
East, distinct from Arabs, In any event, the 
question as to whether Druzes are Arabs or not, 
could best be left to the Druzes themselves to 
decide. Only they are entitled to make such a 
decision. 

This applies also to the Druzes of Israel, 
who number less than 20,000 souls (10% of 
the Arab minority). While not distinguished 
from the Arabs by language or their general 
way of life, and while clinging tenaciously to 
their own communal loyalty, the Druzes of 
Israel tend to identify themselves more with the 
State than with other Arab groups in general ; 
and this tendency expresses itself in the 
positive response of Druze youth to the call 
for conscription. 


It should, by the way, be questioned whether 
the tendency of Israel public opinion to 
differentiate between Druzes and Arabs is 
justified, In view of widespread Arab hostility, 
the Jewish public should welcome the identifica- 
tion of a section of the Arab community with 
the State of Israel, its defence and its future, 
and it should look upon the Druze community 
as a bridgeway to the Arab world and not as 
a force hostile to this world, 


But whatever the definition of what a Druze 
is or is not, until April 1957 Israel’s domestic 
policy did not discriminate in their favor against 
other Arabs: they were subject to exactly the 
same security regulations of military rule and 
the requirement for military travel-permits ; they 
were excluded, along with other Arabs, from 
membership in the Histadrut and from admis- 
sion to the general labor exchanges; their ex- 
servicemen were aot given the usual rights and 
privileges. 

This contradiction between bearing the duties 
of Israel citizenship while being denied equality 
of rights, had created in recent months a certain 
malaise inside the Druze community. 

The granting of separate communal status 
to the Druze community of Israel served to 
compensate them in some measure for this 
sense of injustice. 

Prior to that, in the first days of April, 
minority servicemen and ex-servicemen were given 
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the privilege of Histadrut membership, admission 
to General Labor Exchanges, exemption from 
the need to obtain military travel-permits, and 
equality with Jewish ex-servicemen as regards 
housing and work. 


This applies, of course, not only to Druzes 
who are the majority of minority servicemen, 
but to other Arabs too. It will now be more 
and more difficult for the Histadrut leadership 
to defend the general policy of non-admission 
of such Arab workers as are not servicemen, 
since the principle of the national exclusiveness 
of the Histadrut has been breached, Instead of 
resolving existing contradictions, new ones have 
been created. 


A. Ben Moshe writes in the Hebrew daily 
La-Merhav: 


These steps facilitating the integration 
of the Druzes into our midst should be 
welcomed. But on the other hand they 
may strengthen more and more the feeling 
of denial and bitterness among other 
minority groups, who will see in it an 
expression of favoritism and the gains 
derived will be offset by the losses, The 
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redress the 
wrongs against the other groups as well. 


The Hebrew daily Al Hamishmar writes in 
its editorial on the Histadrut’s decision: 


time, then, has come to 


Even though this is but a slight be 


ginning along the road to full equality 


for non-Jews in the general labor orga 
nization, it will be welcomed by all 
those concerned about a situation tha 
Strikes at the fundamental rights of a 
large community. Yet this very start im- 
poses the obligation to carry on toward 
completion. 

Davar in its editorial of April 14, 19957, 
hails the Histadrut’s decision, saying that “‘it is 
proof of a welcome process of integrating the 
minorities into the social life of the country.” 

The question of admitting or not admitting 
Arab workers into the Histadrut is, of course, 
not a wholly theoretical problem. Arab public 
opinion contends that non-integration of Arab 
workers into the Labor Organization is one 
of the reasons for their non-integration into 
the organized labor market. 


There can be no cogent rebuttal of this con | 


tention, 





U. S. Statement 


(continued from page 20) 


Text of U.S. statement issued by the 
State Department. 


The United States has noted the statement 


made by the Government of Israel on May 21, 
1957, in which the Government expresses its 
support of the purposes of the Middle East 
policy set forth by President Eisenhower and 


endorsed by joint resolution of the Congres 
of March 9, 1957. The doctrine expressed ia 
this resolution was discussed with the Govern 
ment of Israel by Ambassador James P. 
Richards, Special Assistant to the 
during his recent visit to that country, The 
United States shares and supports the principles 
and objectives outlined in Israel’s statement 


relating to American policy under the doctrine. 


President, | 
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economic review 





EGYPT 


Egyptian Foreign Trade in 1956 

The sum total of developments in Egypt’s 
foreign trade for 1956 points to two phenomena: 
a tendency to an increase in the trade deficit — 
a fact already apparent for a number of years; 
important changes in the geographical distribu- 
tion of foreign trade. 

A rise in foreign trade is noted however 
from £E104 million for the first ten months 
of 1955 to £E122 million for the same period 
of 1956. This increase lagged behind that of 
imports which, despite a stringent policy of 
restrictions, rose from SE139 million to £E169 
million. 

The trade deficit thus grew from £E34 million 
in January—October 1955 to £E46 million in 
the same period of 1956. Spectacular increases 
are noted particularly in the import of iron 
and steel products, machines and mechanical 
equipment, electrical goods, automobiles and 
their replacement parts, oil products, etc. 

Government military expenditures and the 
poor control over the restrictions on the import 
of luxury goods, required only by the wealthy 
segment of the population, contributed largely 
to the growing trade deficit. To a certain 
extent one may see these phenomena as arising 
out of economic growth with all its contra- 
dictions, Egypt suffers from the same blight as 
many other underdeveloped countries. General 
industrial development stimulates the import 
of machinery and half finished products, but 
the same impetus does not simultaneously bring 
about an increase in exports, in this case 
whether because of the one-sided character of 
the export (cotton mainly) or because of 
Egypt's limited bargaining power on the in- 
ternational market. 

Egypt's foreign trade suffered a serious 
although temporary setback with the Sinai 
Campaign and the Anglo-French military action. 
This fact is further pointed up by the fall in 
the export of cotton from 2036 cantars in the 


Period October 1955—January 1956 to 1009.6 
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cantars in the same period of 1956—57, a 
decrease of more than 50%. 


As a result, restrictions om imports for the 
current year were sharpened in an effort to 
reduce the total for the first quarter of 1957 
to £E41 million as against a quarter-yearly 
average of £E50 million in 1956. Licences 
for luxury goods were cancelled, and_restric- 
tions on vital categories tightened. 

In 1956, changes occurred in the geo- 
graphical distribution of Egypt's foreign trade. 
Trade relations with Asia and Eastern Europe 
grew while a reduction in relations with the 
West, particularly in exports, took place. 


In comparison with 
sustantial 


1955, we see a 
increase in exports to Czechoslova- 
kia, Japan, and Sudan, and a corresponding 
decrease to the United States, England, and 
Western Germany. 

No substantial changes took place in the 
import schedule for 1956. The growth of 
imports from the Asian countries with the 
exception of China, where a sudden rise is 
noted, was rather moderate. On the other hand, 
increases in imports from the United States, 
England, and Western Germany took place. 


Purchases from France and Italy declined 
somewhat, but on the other hand, as a result 
of the lack of balance in the import—export 
schedule, a characteristic phenomenon is noted. 
Egypt suffers from an important trade deficit 
in its relations with the United States, Great 
Britain, and Western Germany, while there 
is a substantial surplus with India, Japan and 
Eastern Europe. 


Plans for Industrial Development 

The Egyptian Ministry of Industry set up 
a half-year ago has evolved a five year plan 
for industrial development. A series of programs 
for the manufacture, among others, of me- 
dicines, dyes, caustic soda, batteries, electric 
meters, transformers, gas stoves, nails and other 
metal products, glass, paper, etc. have been 
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laid out. The press has announced that many 
capitalists and organizations have expressed a 
desire to participate in the implementation of 
these plans. 

According to one of the projected plans, 
the company for the chemical industry will be 
enlarged, and will begin producing insulin, 
aspirin and anti-TB serum, the import of which 
has heretofore cost £E1 million annually. 
Preparations for the construction of a large 
paper factory are going ahead and among the 
financial backers are the fabulously wealthy Aga 
Khan, the Bank Misr, the Ministry of Awgaf, 
the Savings Bank, the insurance and savings 
funds, A saving of £E2.5 million yearly is 
envisaged in the import of printed matter and 
writing paper. The invested capital of the 
company is £E4 million. 

The construction of a new production unit 
in the framework of the Egyptian Sugar com- 
pany is also contemplated. £E4 million will be 
invested in this unit which is expected to 
produce 40,000 tons of sugar yearly, Its com- 
pletion will enable Egypt to export sugar. 


IRAQ 


Plans for New Pipelines 

The Iraq Petroleum Company has developed 
plans for the laying of additional pipelines. 
All the details have not as yet been clarified, 
but it is known that one of the pipelines may 
cross Turkey and connect the oil wells with the 
port of Iskandrun (Alexandretta) on the shore 
of the Mediterranean, and another the Kirkuk 
oil field with the port of Basra on the Persian 
Gulf. 


One of the purposes of these plans is to lay 
the groundwork for an increase in local produc- 
tion. The volume of Iraq's oil in 1956 totalled 
30.6 million tons, and the intention is to 
increase the amount to 40 million tons in the 
first stage and to even greater quantities later. 
The main o'l fields of Iraq and, in particular, 
that of Kirkuk, are far-removed from the 
ports and an increase in transportation capacity 
is a pre-condition to an increase in production. 

There is another aspect to the problem. That 
the suggested pipelines by-pass Syria and 
Lebanon is no accident. Two things are clear: 
that the Iraq Petroleum Company wishes to 
lessen its dependence upon Syria and Lebanon 
and, at the same time, threaten these two 
countries with being entirely by-passed, with 
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subsequent loss of important incomes, should 
their financial demands increase. 

While the suggested lines are not considered 
as replacements to those already existing in 
Syria and Lebanon but only supplementary to 
them, it is obvious that they will serve as an 
important card in the hands of the Company 
in its negotiations with the Syrian government. 
The press reports that this mere decision in 
principle has already had a definite influence 
on the Syrian government, and the Company 
hopes even further that in the forthcoming 
discussions on royalties and indemnities, the 
Syrians will show themselves much more 
flexible than heretofore. 


Development Week 

The Development Week proclaimed annually 
in Iraq during the second half of Mard 
provided a suitable opportunity for the beginning 
of new projects and the inauguration of 
completed works, This year, two large plants in 
the north of the country were opened, a textile 
plant in. Mosul and a cement works in 
Sulamania, both complete with housing projets 
for the workers, 

A new drainage canal representing the fis 
link in a drainage net designed to cover the 
country was put into operation. This scheme i 
intended to restore their ancient fertility to grett 
areas, particularly in the central plain, whid 
have become virtual deserts. 

The lack of proper drainage has brought 
about the evaporation of salts to the upper lev 
of the land where they are transformed inte 
crystals which, from above, look like virtul 
snowdrifts. These salts may be swept aw 
through the drainage canals and rapidly flowia 
waters. Under conditions prevailing in Ira 
this plan is a complicated affair and must kt 
continued for many years. But the utilizatiot 
of this method will make it possible to increas 
greatly the cultivable areas of the county. 


According to the long-range plans of th 
Development Agency, 24 million dunams wil 
be improved and restored to their formé 
productivity, 

Another project completed this year is t# 
construction of two new bridges in Baghdé 
planned to improve transportation inside the 


capital, which until recently, suffered fros 
imperfect communication between the parts ¢ 
the City on opposite banks of the Tigris 

A number of projects were also begt 
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during this week. The cornerstone of a large 
power plant was laid, a dam begun on the 
Zab river (with an investment of 13 million 
pounds sterling), construction commenced on 
new living quarters for the poorer sections of 
the population of Baghdad, etc. 

For the most part, these development projects 
are based on incomes from oil which is a basic 
factor in the Iraqi economy. In 1956 the income 
from the oil industry reached the enormous 
amount of $205 million. 

There are several conspicuous defects in 
these plans however. In the first place they are 
concentrated mainly in agriculture and transpor- 
tation, and not enough consideration is given 
to industrial development, Secondly, there is no 
little waste reflected for example in the 
construction of an air-conditioned palace for 
King Feisal at the cost of $7 million: 


SYRIA 


Negotiations with the Iraq Petroleum 
Company 

After reaching. an agreement in principle 
with the Syrian government, the Iraq Petroleum 
Company has begun the rapid repair of the 
sabotaged pumping stations alongside the pipelines 
transporting oil from the Iraqi fields to the 
Syrian coast. 

The central problem of directing the main 
flow of Iraqi oil through Syria still remains to 
be solved, for several questions between the 
Company and the Syrian government are not 
yet settled. 

One question is the acceptance of the 
responsibility for the payment of damages to 
the property of the Company. In other words, 
will the Syrian government pay indemnities for 
the deliberate destruction of foreign property? 
The question of royalties to be paid to Syria is 
also troublesome. It seems that the Syrian 
government is about to demand full payment of 
royalties due despite the interruption in the flow 
of oil for many months, The question of the 
status and salaries of the workers of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company jis still unsettled. In general 
the company employs 3,700 Syrian workers. 
After the sabotage of the pipelines, all the 
workers except for a maintenance crew of 450 
were discharged. The Syrian government is 
about to pass a law obligating the company not 
only to reemploy those discharged, but to pay 
them full salaries for the period. 
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Measures to Ease the Financial Situation 

The Syrian government has taken a series of 
steps designed to ease its financial difficulties, 
the result of a bad agricultural season and 
the recent events in the Middle East. A group 
of high taxes has been imposed. Customs on 
luxury goods have been raised by 50% and on 
imported food products, by 20%. The purpose 
is twofold: om the one hand, to restrict imports 
and foreign currency expenditures through 
raising the prices of certain products, and on 
the other, to create an additional 
income to counteract other losses. 

New regulations on foreign currency have 
been put into effect. The stringent limitations 
imposed directly after the outbreak of 
hostilities in the Middle East have been revoked, 
but the Syrian Agency for Foreign Currency 
has demanded that all export transactions be 
paid in dollars or Swiss or Belgian francs, and 
has refused payment in sterling currency. 

A special control on the expenditures of the 
government has also been introduced with a 
view to restricting them sharply, and the 
implementation of orders placed by the govern- 
ment itself has been postponed. 


source of 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Oil and the Budget 


The Saudi Arabian oil industry has begun 
to recover after a drastic decline suffered in 
the days following the Sinai campaign and the 
Anglo-French military action. The daily oil 
output, which fell from 135,000 tons before the 
crisis to a low point of 87,000 tons in January 
1957, has risen again to 95,000 tons in February 
and to 100,000 tons in March. The _ sharp 
reduction was due to the closing down of the 
Bahrain pipeline and the blockage of the Suez 
Canal, Oil incomes as a result will reach 75 
million pounds sterling in the current year as 
against 90 million pounds sterling approximately 
in the past year. Despite the fact that this 
income covers more than 60% of the budget, 
the government has preferred to draw upon its 
general reserves rather than impose budgetary re- 
strictions. 

The budget announced for the year 1956-57 
is $150 million and the distribution of expen- 
ditures is as follows: one-third approximately 
for military expenditures; close to $10 million 
for public security; $7 million for education; 
$5 million for health services ; about $30 million 
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for development projects such as roads, schools, 
hospitals, telegraph services, radio, water, and 
the enlargement of the Great Mosque in 
Mecca, etc... 


ISRAEL 
Exploitation of Local Raw Materials. 


Israel has recently made great strides in the 
development of a base of raw materials and 
ores. After many reverses, progress has been 
made in the reconstruction of the Dead Sea 
Works and the production of potash has risen 
from 13,750 tons in 1955 to 46,000 tons in 
1956, and the yearly output for 1957 is expected 
to be 75—80,000 tons. The production of 
bromides has reached the yearly rate of 1250 
tons earmarked mostly for export, The pro- 
duction of phosphates has risen from 71,779 
tons in 1955 to 115,572 tons in 1956. 

The work on the construction of the copper 
mines of Timna in the Negev continues at 
full speed, and it is expected that the mining 
of copper will begin in 1958. In that year with 
the plants functioning, 3500 tons of copper- 
cement with a content of 80% pure copper 
will be produced. A year later the output is 
expected to reach a yearly rate of 7,000 tons. 
The amount of copper ore proved with certainty 
to exist, reaches 7 million tons with 7.5% 
copper content. Other large fields are known 
to exist nearby. 

The exploitation of Israel’s iron ores has 
reached the practical stage. A great supply of 
iron ore, exploitation of which is considered 
profitable, has been found in the Manara 
mountain of Upper Galilee. These veins 
include reserves of approximately 40 million 
tons with an iron content of 27—28%. Although 
the ore is not of a high grade, an iron content 
of 41—42%, the international level, may be 
reached through an enrichment process, Prepa- 
rations have already gone ahead in the mining 
area of the Manara mountain and mining equip- 
ment for the concentration of ores amounting 
to £1 4 million has been ordered from Western 
Germany. 

The local ores are expected to be very 
cheap, and a ton of locally produced iron will 
cost £1164 as against £145 for a ton of 
imported iron. 

With the digging of water and oil wells 
last year in Tel-Baruch in the south, veins of 
brown coal were found. The quality however 





is poor and their economic value has not ye 
been determined. 





The oil industry of Israel is now only in | 
its formative stage and the wells of Helet | 
cover only 5% of the local fuel consumption. | 
Much importance is attached to the growing } 
extension of agricultural products for industy 
such as cotton, ground nuts, sugar beets, etc, 
The cultivated cotton area has grown from 
2300 dunams in 1953 to 23,000 in 1954 and 
55,000 in the current agricultural year. Today 
60% of Israel’s cotton needs are locally supplied, 
Cotton is well on its way to becoming an 
export item and the first order from Great 
Britain for 2000 bales of long-staple cotton 
from the forthcoming summer crop was placed 
at the beginning of 1957. 


The Economy and Immigration. 


Israel economy now faces the difficult prob 
lem of the absorption of a growing immigration, 
which rose sharply in the past year. In comp 
rison with the arrival of 17,500 immigrants in 
1954, 36,000 in 1955, and 56,200 in 1956, 
100,000 and more are expected by the end of 
the current year. In 1956 the immigrants were 
absorbed as follows: 23.1% in agricultural 
villages; 29.1% in Development Areas (distant 
and uncolonized areas now being intensively 
developed); 31.9% in the urban areas; _ the 
remainder, close to 16%, settled on their own 
or with the aid of relatives. 


It is obvious that the absorption of immi 
grants at the rate of 100,000 a year or more 
presents the economy with enormous difficulties. 
For example, immigrant housing alone, (and 
30,000 units are needed,) requires an investment 
of £1180 million. 

During 1956, the population of Israel ir 
creased by 5.6% and reached the figure o | 
about 1,880,000 souls, This growth in vase 1 
tion is due mainly to the increased flow o 
immigration which took place during that yeat. 
Less than half of this growth is due to natural 
increase and more than half is due to th 
excess of immigration over emigration — 4 
proportion more favorable than that of 195) 
In accordance with the existing rate of immé 
gration and natural increase, the population of 
Israel will reach 2 millions before the end of 
1957 and will enter the third million. 

The increase in population has brought, and 
is continuing to bring with it, increased mar 
power within the working age limits, This 
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process is progressing with the change in the 
age composition of the last wave of imm’gra- 
tion and with the increasing number of Israel 
youth — about 120,000 for the next 5 years — 
joining the ranks of potential manpower in the 
country. 

In 1956 the labor force increased by 4.6% 
and from 630,000 in 1955 it has reached the 
figure of about 660,000 at the end of 1956. 
In accordance with the estimated growth of the 
population in 1957, the labor force during that 
year will increase by at least 40,000. This 
situation in itself calls for rapid development 
of the Israel economy. 

A survey of the Israel economy for the 
year 1956, which was submitted to the Knesset 
together with the speech of the Finance Minister 
on the budget — states that the agricultural 
output has increased in 1956 as compared with 
the previous year (at previous year’s prices) 
by the sum of £177 million, i.e. by 20% 
and has reached the figure of £1454 million. 
Industrial output in 1956, including minerals 
and mines, has grown in comparison with the 
previous year, by 40 million, i.e. by 40%, 
reaching the figure of £11,085 million. The 
importance of agr'culture in the two basic 
branches of the Israel economy has therefore 
grown from 25% to 29% and the importance 
of industry has decreased from 75% to 70.5%. 

This in itself is not a negative matter — 
in spite of the fact that in most countries, 
economic development means a drop in the 
relative importance of agriculture. In Israel, 
the development of a balanced and well-founded 
economy, means — that agriculture is to have 
a greater share in the national output; it implies 
redemption of the desert, greater productivity 
and output and lesser dependence on imported 


foodstuffs. Agri-ulture is the only planned 
branch in the Isrzel economy — where the 
balance of food is on the increase — and for 


the last 4 years it has been supplying 36% 
of calories instead of 24%; 72% of animal 
protein instead of 58%; 38% of vegetable pro- 
tein instead of 22%; 43% of oils instead of 
26%. 


Electric Power. 

Of all the development projects, the Elec- 
tric Corporation is the most important one, 
if we take into consideration its being the 
main key for the development of the country — 
since in line with the amount of power and 


light produced by it, the country’s economic 
power will grow. 

The average consumption of electricity of 
all kinds in Israel in 1956 was 650 KW hours 
per capita per annum at the most. In 1955 
consumption in Holland was 1,030 KW hours, 
in Belgium 1,260 KW hours, and in England 
1,560 KW hours per capita. In these three 
coun‘ries, where mighty electric enterprises were 
destroyed during World War II and had to be 
rehabilitated or constructed anew, it was not 
yet possible to increase their yearly output so 
as to bring it up to the standard of those 
countries which have not suffered from the 
evils of war. 


In Switzerland consumption of electricity in 
1955 reached 3,060 KW hours per capita. 

In all the four countries cited as an example, 
per capita consumption of electricity increases 
annually. In Belgium, Switzerland, and England 
the rate of yearly increase is between 44%— 
53%. In Holland the rate of increase is planned 
to be 8% per annum. 

In 1956 — during which consumption in 
Israel reached 650 KW hours per capita — 
Israel's generating capaci'y increased by 40,000 
kilowatts and reached 270,000 KW. Taking into 
consideration the power stations under construc- 
tion at Sukreir and those planned for Haifa, 
and considering the equipment which has been 
ordered for them — the generating capacity 
at the end of 1957 will be 320,000 KW; at the 
end of 1958 — 390,000 KW; at the end of 
1959 — 440,000 KW; at the end of 1960 — 
490,000 KW; and at the end of 1961 — 540,000 
KW, That is to way, dur’ng the five coming years 
generating capacity will be doubled, as com- 
pared with that of today. During these five 
years — considering the existing flow of immi- 
gration, the population will increase to at least 
2.5 million, and this increased population should 
consume 1,000 KW hours per capita per annum. 


TURKEY 


Development of Electric Power. 


Turkey has recently made immense progress 
in the production of electric power. In February 
1957, electric energy reached the level of two 
billion KW hours as against 800 million in 
1950, an increase of more than double in 
seven years. 

An important event was the completion of 
the dam and hydroelectric power station in 
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Sariyar on the Sakarya river, which was begun 
in 1952 and completed in the current year. The 
investment in the project totalled $93 million 
of which $27 million was im hard currency. 
Capable of producing 410 million KW _ hours 
yearly, its main purpose is to supply electricity 
to Ankara, Istanbul, and a series of industrial 
centers, provide for irrigation and the control 
of floods in the Adararan plain. Within the 
framework of this project, a dam 350 feet 
high has been built with a reservoir of 52.5 
billion cubic meters. 

Turkish authorities plan to double the produc- 
tion of electric power in the state by 1960 and 
bring it to a level of four billion KW hours. 
This year construction of power stations in 
Demirkapi, Hirfanti, and Kemer was comple- 
ted. Fifteen smaller projects are now being built, 
and plans for six new hydro-electric power 
stations have already been worked out. These 
will supply an additional amount of 210 million 
KW hours yearly and will’ provide irrigation 
for 61,400 hectares. An investment of $93 
million is required, 


The Exploitation of Mines. 


Extensive planning for the development of 
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mines is now being carried out. Accordingly | 
the production of chrome will be substantially ” 
increased and the export of this high priced | 
product will reach $35 million yearly, Copper” 
production is to be doubled with the construc | 


tion of a new project for copper smelting, the 


investment being $3 million. A yearly rate of | 
copper production valued at $20—25 million | 
is being aimed at, Modernization of the pro | 


duction of lead and manganese is going ahead 
as well. 


Serious problems have arisen in connection | 


with the exploitation of bauxite and iron re 


sources. Enormous investments are required to [| 


carry out the mining efficiently and the Turkish 
government hopes to solve the problem without 
recourse to outside assistance. 


SOURCES. 
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Ministry of Development. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN JORDAN 


by 
AMNON KAPELIUK 


HE dramatic developments of recent weeks 

in Jordan drew the attention of Middle 
East capitals and of those outside the Area 
as well, For the while being they actually 
overshadowed all other events in this part 
of the world. Apparently there is truth in the 
assertions of political commentators to the effect 
that the final outcome of the struggle inside 
Jordan (still to come) will exert an influence 
extending beyond the frontiers of this state, 


For many months Jordan has been the scene of 
a contest. On the one hand, the political 
parties operating in the open, were mold- 
ing public opinion with the end in view 
of making of Jordan a “second Syria,” (i.e., 
strengthening its bonds with Egypt, integrating 
itself into that country’s foreign policy toward 
the Great Powers and the Arab World, and 
at the same time intensifying the drive for 
democratization of the country’s life). On 
the other hand, the Royal Court and the veteran 
statesmen were determined to maintain their 
position of dominance and to keep Jordan 
oriented on the Western Powers. 


Obviously, the struggle inside Jordan had 
its foreign aspect, with forces from abroad 
throwing their weight in to lend assistance to 
their allies within the country. 

The open struggle broke out one and one 
half years ago when extremist circles in Jordan, 
Supported by the populace, (a potent factor 
in Jordan, as in all other countries of the 
East) were able to overthrow the two govern- 
ments that had been maneuvering 


to have 
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Jordan's signature affixed to the Baghdad Pact. 
The British attempt to breach the wall of 
Arab antagonism toward the Baghdad Pact at 
its weakest point ended in failure. From then 
on, once the radical parties perceived that they 
could impose their will and direct matters, 
events developed at a rapidly increasing pace, 
only to be suddenly interrupted by King 
Hussein and his loyal henchmen at the begin: 
ning of April, this year, 


Only two months elapsed after the storm 
aroused by the abortive attempt to bring Jordan 
into the Baghdad Pact, when quite suddenly the 
British Commander of the Arab _ Legion, 
Lieutenant-General John Bagot Glubb, was 
expelled from the country and the remaining 
British officers serving with the Legion, some 
of whom had attended the birth of this army, 
established to serve the requirements of British 
colonial domination in the Area, were discharged 
or resigned their commissions soon thereafter. 


The Jordan‘an parties, notably the Commu- 
nists, came up into the open. Not many months 
passed, and in October, 1956, the three left- 
wing but nationalist parties were returned with 
a combined majority of seats in the parliamen- 
tary elections then held, It was then, also, that 
a military alliance was signed with Egypt and 
immediately thereafter a new government was 
formed under the premiership of Suleiman 
el-Nabulsi, leader of the Socialist Nationalist 
Party. 


Unlike the previous governments and par- 
liaments, which represented the Royal Court, 
Nabulsi’s government expressed, for the first 
time, popular tendencies. An important position 
in this cabinet was held by representatives of 
the three left-wing nationalist parties comprising 
the ‘National Congress.” These were: the 
Socialist-Nationalist Party, the Socialist Renas- 
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cence Party (el-Ba’ath), 
“National Front.” 

Israel's campaign in the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Anglo-French landing at Port-Said did 
not put a stop to the process of Jordan's 
integration into Egyption policy, nor dd it stop 
the growing strength of popular forces within 
the country. The Nabulsi government continued 
along this course with redoubled energy. The 
Anglo-Jordanian Treaty of 1948 was abrogated 
and in its place an agreement was signed 
whereby Jordan was to receive monetary aid, 
amounting to £ 12,500,000, from the Egyptian- 
Syrian-Saudi Arabian bloc, to replace the annual 
British grant-in-aid. 

After a brief interval, the Nabulsi govern- 
ment decided on the establishment of diploma- 
tic relations with the Soviet Union (to be 
followed in the next stage by the Chinese 
People’s Republic). It was also about to decide 
on affiliating with the Egyptian-Syrian Federal 
Union, 

These developments were viewed by King 
Hussein and the members of his Court as dan- 
gerous in the extreme, directly threatening, as 
it did, their very political and personal futures. 
For several months they had been notic'ng this 
trend with growing concern and they finally 
determined to rid themselves of the Nabulsi 
government, to turn the wheel back, and again 
set up a “Palace Cabinet” similar to the 
ones that the late King Abdullah was wont to 
appoint and remove at will. 

In this the Eisenhower Doctrine was help- 
ful to K’ng Hussein. 

The Americans regarded acceptance of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine by the Arab states and 
other Middle Eastern countries as a supreme 
test of their position in the Area, whereas 
for the young King it was virtually a matter 
of preserving his status and his very throne. 
It was at this point that the interests of Pre- 
sident Eisenhower and King Hussein coincided. 

The birth of the Eisenhower Doctrine several 
months ago gave Husse’n the green light to 
dismiss the elected government 
el-Nabulsi. 

What King Hussein did, then, was to open 
his drive aga‘nst “the communist elements” in 
Jordan, demanding their suppression. There was 
practically no response to the King’s demands. The 
government persisted stubbornly in its declared 
policy, which included, among other things, 
opposition to the Eisenhower Doctrine. 


and the communist 


of Suleiman 
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The King and his advisors found they had 
no alternative. At the beginning of April, the 
Nabulsi cabinet was summarily dismissed and, 
after six different personages tried their luck 
at forming a new cabinet, a compromise govern 
ment was set up under Dr. Hussein Fakhri 
el-Khalidi, with former Prime Minister Nabulsi 
as Foreign Minister. This cabinet lasted just 
nine days. (In Jordan, it was known as the 
Easter Cabinet, since the period of its incum- 
bency coincided with Easter Week.) Public and 
party pressure forced it to resgn. The compro- 
mise turned out to be resting on rotted foun 
dations. 

King Hussein then realized that the alter- 
natives he faced were either outright capitula- 
tion or the proclamation of a state of emergency 
throughout his kingdom. He elected the latter 
course and on April 24 declared martial law 
and set up military courts with practically 
unlimited jurisdiction. All political parties were 
disbanded, their property confiscated, and their 
leaders placed under arrest, The Jordanian Par- 
liament was “granted a recess’ for six months 
and curfews were established in the more 
important towns, A typical Palace Cabinet was 
appointed to replace the Khalidi government 
and a loyal protagonist of the Hashemite line, 
Ibrahim Hashem was named Prime-Minister. 

In addition to all these dictatorial measures, 
the k’ng executed another, tactically important, 
maneuver: he subscrbed to the Eisenhower 
Doctrine without formally acknowledging it. 
Hussein, having decided to receive American 
aid, took severe measures to suppress the commu. 
nists in his country and publicly announced 
his antagonism to the Sov’et Union. He accep- 
ted the terms of the Eisenhower Doctrine whole- 
heartedly. 


eh Hussein has enjoyed the support of 
the two Arab oil monarchs, his blood rela 
tive, Feisal of Iraq, and Saud of Saudi Arabia. 
Saud, first to secede from the Arab neutralist 
bloc (Egypt, Syria, Saudi Arabia, Jordan), 
lent his support to King Hussein, who now 
withdrew his country too from this bloc. 

Hence, the Eisenhower Doctrine has set up 
a mew, pro-Western, bloc comprised of Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Jordan, It should 
be noted that Iraq and Lebanon coordinated 
their pro-Western and anti-Egypt‘an, anti-Soviet, 
and anti-Israel policies during King Saud’s 
visit to Baghdad in the middle of May, 
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The Western Powers have also voiced their 
support of King Hussein, and the United States 
even hastened to dispatch the United States 
Sixth Fleet to the eastern shores of the Medi- 
terranean. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
and President Eisenhower himself have taken 
no pains whatsoever to conceal their full 
support for King Hussein. 

On the other hand, Egypt and Syria have 
launched vehement attacks on Hussein's latest 
steps and have been encourag’ng oppositionist 
circles in Jordan. They have been helped in 
their propaganda by a group of Jordanian 
statesmen as well as by two former Chiefs of the 
Jordan General Staff, Major-General Ali Abu- 
Nawar and Major-General Ali el-Khayari, all 
of whom have sought refuge either in Syria or 
in Egypt. The two ex-Chiefs-of-Staff charged 
the American Embassy at Amman with 
having organ‘zed the coup against the Nabulsi 
government. Moscow has also joined in the 
propaganda being waged against the present 
Jordanian regime. 

The situation in Jordan at present is still 
obscure. Martial law is, of course, very severe 
and the detention camps, closed w’th the dis- 
missal and expulsion of Glubb, have been re- 


opened and are now again filled up with many 
hundreds of detainees. But Hussein’s rule may 
turn out to be extremely unstable the moment 
the populace touches off a new explosion. 

Meanwhile the opposition forces in Jordan, 
though suppressed, have found encouragement 
in the victories gained by the left-wing neutra- 
lists and nationalists in the parliamentary by- 
elections recently held in four Syrian electoral 
districts. The right-wing and pro-Western grou- 
ping was defeated in three out of four consti- 


tuencies, includ’ng, among other places, the 
important cities of Damascus and Homs. 
ESPITE Hussein’s coarse-grained _ incite- 
ment against Israel during the  cr'sis, 
(his antagonists, the while, by no means 
sinning with an excess of modesty in 


this respect) Israel followed a course of non- 
intervention with regard to the events trans- 
piring inside Jordan. Israel declared that as 
long as the struggle was confined to within 
that country’s territory and as long as 
there was no change in its status, which is 
to say, as long as no danger of its partition 
was imminent, the matter was of no concern 
whatsover to the State of Israel. 


THE ELECTIONS IN LEBANON 


b 
ELIAHU 


ARLIAMENTARY elections in Lebanon 

have never hitherto attracted attention from 
the outside. But as matters stand in the world 
today, the current elections were looked upon 
as yet another campaign in the global struggle. 
They likewise represented a local aspect of the 
conflict between the two rival factions in the 
Arab world. 

For years elections in Lebanon hinged on 
internal matters. Foreign policy was never a 
major election issue. In the present elections, 
this issue was forced upon candidates and voters 
alike. Political parties along Western lines have 
never existed in Lebanon, The mere composition 
of the country’s population, its communities 
and religious sects, precluded the development 
of pariies with clearly defined political prin- 


ELIAHU HASSIN of Jerusalem is an expert 
on Arab affairs. 
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ciples. Official figures on the composition of 
the country’s population show that 53% are 
Christians (more than half of these Maronites). 
Of the Moslems, 40% of the total population, 
53% adhere to the Sunni sect while 47% are 
Shiites. The Druze population of Lebanon tre- 
presents 6% of the total. 


The sense of community affiliat‘on is very 
strong and the inter-communal struggle is 
considered a virtual threat to the existence of the 
state. Thus, one of the chief preoccupations of 
candidates in elections has always of necessity 
been to bolster their personal position within 
their own communities. 

The new Lebanese parliament is composed 
of sixty-six members represen ing nine religious 
communities and national minority groups. The 
electoral law fixes the number of members to 
be elected from each community in each of the 
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five electoral districts, Until the recent elections, 
the parliament was composed of forty-four 
members, but in March of this year the par- 
liament, by amending the electoral law, raised 
the number to sixty-six. The following teble 
shows the distribution of seats in parliament 
among the communities by districts. 


> S 
# cs 2e .. Zs 
: s 22 f2 2 3 38 
& © 88 $s 33 . 3 
S © SS Z3 23 8 HS 
Maronites 1 2 5 11 1 20 
Sunnites 4 1 6 1 2 14 
Shiites 1 7 -— 1 3 12 
Greek 

Orthodox 1 — 3 2 1 7 
Druze oom 3 1 4 
Greek 

Catholic — 1 —_ 1 2 4 
Armenian 

Orthodox 2 — — 1— 3 
Armenian 

Catholic 1 —- —- —_ — 1 
Others 1 —- —- —_ — 1 

Total 11 11 14 20 10 66 


Elections in Lebanon are not held on one 
day throughout the country; they are distributed 
over a period of one month, an election day 
being fixed for each district. The flaw in this 
procedure is obvious, but the Lebanese authori- 
ties maintain it is impossible to deploy the 
meager security forces throughout the country 
for the purpose of enforcing law and order 
during elections. 

A gentlemen’s agreement reached between 
the different communities and rel‘gious sects 
in 1943 (the National Charter), provided that 
the Lebanese President was to be a Maronite 
Christian, the Prime Minister a Sunnite Moslem, 
the Speaker of Parliament a Shiite Moslem, and 
one of his deputies a Greek Orthodox Christian. 
The higher posts in the Government Civil 
Service are also distributed on a community 
basis. Since it is impossible for one community 
to obtain a working majority in Parliament, the 
stability of the government depends on the mem- 
bers of a group of communities maintaining a 
coalition cabinet. 


Even in the recent elections, cand‘dates ran 
on a community basis, but it was admitted by 
the Lebanese press that this time the issues 
were not primarily domestic, It was only natural 
that the situation in the Middle East should 
have repercussions in Lebanon and it was almost 
unavoidable that the question of foreign policy, 





NEW OUTLOOK 


which is to say, of orientation or non-orientatiog | 
on the international power blocs, should becom | 
one of the major issues. 

On the other hand, it has been proved that | 
Egyptian and Syrian activity contributed greatly | 
to making foreign policy the main issue. The 
violence and bloodshed during the campaign 
the slogans heard, the pictures carried, and the 
accusations and counter-accusations hurled, left 
no doubt. 


As election month approached, two major | 
camps could be discerned: one, headed by the | 
present Prime Minister, Sami el-Sulh, and his | 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Charles Malik, has strong | 
pro-Western leanings. It supports the Eisenhower | 
Doctrine and is opposed to the present Egyptian 
and Syrian affinity for the Soviet Union, This 
group is strongly supported by President Camille 
Shamoun, whose term of office expires in 1958. 
The Lebanese constitution does not allow the | 
President to be reelected. 

The second group, led by two ex-Prime 
Ministers, Abdullah el-Yaffi and Saeb Salam, 
comprises all the Lebanese leaders who are 
generally anti-Western in outlook, are opposed 
to the Eisenhower Doctrine and advocate close 
cooperation with Egypt and Syria in their policy | 
of “positive neutralism.”” The communists in 
Lebanon, who together with those of Syria 
constitute one party, work together with this 
group. Quite a few of its prominent leaders 
personally oppose President Shamoun. In theit 
election speeches, they made it clear that they | 
would fight any constitutional amendment pro: | 
posed to make possible his reelection. 

There were also several independent candi 
dates who did not publicly identify themselves 
with either of the two major groups. 





Just before the elections began, strong anti: 
government demonstrations were held by tht 
opposition candidates, They demanded the te 
signation of the government and the appointment 
of a caretaker government to supervise the 
elections, The Government yielded in part by 
appointing two new ministers des‘gnated by the 
opposition, The demonstrations, however, weft | 
firmly suppressed. 


As election results from the electoral districts 
become known, the victory of the pro-Westem 
group seems assured, although, on the othe 
hand opposition circles have already charged tht 
Lebanese authorities with fraudulent electioa | 


returns. 
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CULTURAL NOTES 





Al-Mujtam‘a 
UTSTANDING among Israel Arabic lan- 
guage publications is the literary monthly 
Al-Mujtam’a, whose founder and editor, Michael 
Haddad, has sought therewith to foster Jewish- 
Arab relations in Israel. Though no_ poet 
himself, Mr. Haddad has been instrumental in 


| bringing Arabic poets in Israel, Jews as well 


as Arabs, into an Association of Israel Arabic 
poets which made its appearance on the scene 
two years ago with the publication of a 140 — 


poets, four of them recent Jewish immigrants 
from Iraq. 

One year later, another slender volume, 
entitled “Salma,” and treating of the position 
of Arab women in Israel, was published by 


Jamal Qa’war, the managing-editor of Al- 
Mujtam’ a. 
Al-Mujtam’ds atest publication has been 


“Akasis” (Stories), a collection of nine short 
stories written in nine different countries, in- 
cluding Israel, and the Arab states, as well as 
Europe and the Western Hemisphere, 

Meanwhile, Najwa Qa’war-Farah, a young 
Christian-Arab woman of Haifa, a cousin of 
Jamal Qa’war’s, this year published a volume 
of short stories, “Passer-By,” comprising fifteen 
tales that deal with the various aspects of 
Arab social life. 

Another volume, “Pathways and Lamps,” 


on the heels of the first volume. In both col- 
lections, Qa’war-Farah employs a_ naturalistic 
technique, though, unfortunately, the second of 
the two is weighted down with moralizing. 
When it is borne in mind that the great 
majority, if not all the Arab intellectuals 
left the country in the wake of Israel’s War 
of Liberation, it must be appreciated that for 
all its shortcomings this new burst of effort 
by a group of Arab writers who have reached 
maturity in Israel should augur well for the 
future of Arab literary creativity in Israel. 


"Majnun Leila" 
HE “Ur Players,” a group of newcomers 
to Israel, mostly from Iraq, recently produced 


one of the best-known Arab tragedies of the 
Classical Period, ‘“Majnun Leila.” The text 
employed was fashioned out of the traditional 
material by Ahmad Shawqi (1868—1932), 
Egypt's greatest poet who was known popularly 
as “Prince of the Arab Poets.” Written in 
classical Arabic, the drama was composed in 
the lyrical vein. 


The story concerns the semi-mythical hero, 
Majoun Leila, whose real name, according to 
tradition was Qais Ibn el-Muwallah. The young 
man, having become enamored to the point of 
madness with his cousin Leila (whence his 
name — Mad for the Love of Leila), is in 
despair because she, though reciprocating his 
attachment, is forced to marry another, 

Qais loses his mind, becomes a wanderer 
in the world who sings the praises of his lady 
wheresoever he goes, while she slowly pines 
away in silent grief until she dies. In the 
course of h’s wanderings, the mad young 
minstrel stumbles by chance upon his beloved’s 
grave and there an incautious visitor informs 
him of the identity of the woman interred. 
Overwhelmed with sorrow, Qais dies embracing 
the tomb of his beloved. 


The production was enthusiastically received 
by the Arabs of Israel as well as by Jewish 
theater-goers, Arabic and nonrArabic speaking 
alike. Produced by Arieh Elias, a graduate of 
the Institute of Fine Arts of Baghdad, a cast 
of competent actors did thei utmost to do 
justice to this gem of Arab literature. Special 
mention should be made of Eliahu Zamira in 
the role of El-Mahdi, Leila’s father, and of 
Kadourie Shahrabani, in the role of the Omay- 
yad Governor Prince Auf. Aharon Zibli was 
convincing throughout the play in the title 
role. The music by Naim Rejwan was adequate 
and im some haunting passages succeeded in 
conjuring up the loneliness of the Arabian 
Desert and the forlornness of its inhabitants. 

Press and audience alike were generous in 
their praise of the group’s effort and it is to 
be hoped that the Arabic speaking section of 
the population will be regularly treated to 
such rich and satisfying fare. 

BE. Kb. 
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W* of the cultural professions in Italy 
turn to the intellectuals, statesmen, 
and representatives of the Arab peoples and 
of the people of Israel, that they — rising 
above the misunderstandings, the enmities, 
the abyss of separation and the inability to 
establish contact (situations which have 
developed in recent years in the wake of 
opposing interests and of bloodshed) — 
may carry out by independent joint action, 
in a spirit of earnest consideration and 
good-will, whatever has to be done to 
emerge from the impasse of a continuous 
state of war and make possible, with the 
coming of peace, the wonderful ferment of 
national renascence and of creation and the 
modern affirmation of a common social 
life — a renascence so volatile at present 
among all the peoples of the Middle East 
that they are in a position to develop their 
own original cultures rather than waste 
themselves in sterile struggle and fanatic 
destruction. 


The initial hopes which arose through- 
out the world at the awakening of the 
Arab peoples and the foundation of the 
State of Israel — both different and neces- 
sary forms for the common progress of 
these peoples —should not now be thwarted 
or reduced to common misery, to an in- 
capacity for development, to tyranny, to 
a constant danger of general destruction, 
to the latent germ of a Third World War. 


Only a state of peaceful co-existence can 
bring freedom and true independence to 
all the peoples of the Middle East, by 
eliminating the dangers of foreign interests 
and interference; only it can make possible 
the economic development of the Middle 
East, (obtainable only by fair competition 
and by collective effort based on joint and 
far-reaching plans for the good of the 
people of the Middle East); only it can 
confront the various cultures with one 
another in a creative goal — the endowing 
of old traditions with new forms. 


Therefore, in our opinion, there is a 
need of such direct, unconditional nego- 
tiations without prior conditions as will 
lead to a permanent state of Peace instead 
of the present state of insecurity. 


APPEAL BY ITALIAN WRITERS AND ARTISTS 


Peace negotiations are a matter fo 
statesmen and governments. People of the 
cultural professions have the task of pre 
senting the problems in a reasonable light, 
to free them from the crystallization of 
passions, and to contribute with lucidity to 
the clarification of public opinion. 


We therefore call upon the intellectuals 
and the public figures in the Arb 
countries and in Israel to create the condi- 
tions that will make possible a meeting 
for an exchange of opinions and the joint 
search for those solutions, in the direction 
of common interests, which would make 
it possible to move forward toward peace. 
ful co-existence and cooperative effort. At 
the same time we call upon public opinion 
throughout the world to support and 
promote a peaceful solution for the Middle 
East acceptable to both sides, which, while 





according with their national rights, will 
become for all a new expression of in- 
dependence and freedom. 


Giorgio Bassani, writer 

Carlo Bernari, writer 

Alberto Carrocci, editor,""Nuvoe Argumenti" 
Manlio Cerulli-Irelli, journalist 

Ettore Della Giovanna, journalist 
Vittorio Gorresio, editor “La Stampa’ 
Arrigo Jacchia 

Carlo Levi,writer 

Alberto Moravia, writer 

Raniero Panzieri, editor “Mondo Operaio’ 
Assen Peikof, sculptor 

Giovanni Pirelli, writer 

Alberto Pironti 

Vasco Pratolini, writer 

Nunzio Sabbatucci, journalist 

Max Salvadori, journalist 

Mario Soldati, writer, film producer 
Antonio Spinosa, journalist 

Paolo Vittorelli, Aistorian, writer 

Cesare Zavattini, film producer 


Jean-Paul Sartre has declared himself in 
complete accord with the principles of 
this declaration, which is open to all others 





desiring to do so. 


From text originally published in Ul punto | 
weekly journal, Rome, June, 1957. 
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